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The welfare of America’s children will be 
immeasurably improved by a national sys- 
tem of family allowances similar to those 
existing today in some 44 other countries. 


FAMILY ALLUWANCES:U.5. PLAN 


Financial Aid for Dependent Children 


FRANCIS J. Corey, S.J. 


HIS STUDY OF family allow- 
ances briefly discusses the 
following questions: 1. the 
meaning of the term, 2. systems in 
force in other countries throughout the 
world, 3. the social and economic basis 
of the need for family allowances in 
the United States, 4. the extent of the 
need, 5. some savings on expenditures 
in other social security programs con- 
tingent upon introduction of family 
allowances and 6. a tentative outline 
of a system of family allowances for 
this country. 

As a definition of family allowances, 
this may be useful: they are “‘supple- 
mental incomes distributed to parents 
by either government or private funds 
for the support of growing children.’” 

Since 1920, when the first com- 
prehensive family allowances law was 
passed in Australia, the idea spread 
throughout most of the civilized world 
until in 1945 the people of some 45 
nations, including even the United 
States, had established more or less com- 
plete programs of family assistance. 


U.S. Children’s Aid 


Our American programs are ex- 
tremely limited. A small number of 
public-school systems provide family 
allowances for their male teachers with 
dependent children. Veterans of World 
War II will recall that enlisted men 
received additional income to help them 
* Francis J. Corley, S.J., Family Allowances, 

Institute of Social Order, St. Louis, Mo., 

1947, p. ll. This out-of-print booklet is 

being brought up to date for republica- 

tion. 
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support their wives and children.* The 
following table amounts 
made available for the wife and chil- 
dren: 


shows the 


TABLE 1.—DEPENDENCY BENEFITS FOR THE 
WIVES AND DEPENDENTS OF ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL IN MILITARY SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES, 1944-1946. 

Persons 

receiving Monthly 

allowance amount 
Wife $50.00 
First child 30.00 
Each additional child 20.00 
Clrild, no wife 42.00 
Each additional child 20.00 


Some Children Excluded 


Part of the sum paid to each family 
(generally $22) was deducted from the 
soldier’s pay check. The remainder of 
the full amount due the family as de- 
pendency benefits was contributed by 
the government out of general funds. 
In June, 1945, there were more than 
four million dependency benefits ac- 
counts, involving more than 6.5 million 
dependents.” 

This system, as was noted above, was 
extremely limited and, since it was in- 
stituted only because of the low wages 
paid to enlisted military personnel, was 
a temporary measure. Our present de- 
pendency-benefits gives aid only for 
the first child. 


[The best account of the Dependency 
Benefits system is contained in Office of 
Dependency Benefits, Second Annual Re 
port, 1944, Newark, N. J., 1944, pp. 64-71. 
* Office of Dependency Benefits, Fourth An 
nual Report, 1946, Newark, N. J., 1946, p 
D4 
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Many of the private family allow- 
ances systems in other countries and 
some of the so-called national systems* 
are also limited in coverage. Perhaps 
the most extreme of these is the pro- 
gram set up in Brazil by the national 
government there. Family allowances 
are paid exclusively to families with 
eight or more children and only if the 
income of the principal bread-winner 
is less than twice the legal minimum 
wage for the locality in which he re- 
sides! 

In three countries of the world, 
Canada,» New Zealand and Sweden, 
family allowances are available for all 
children under sixteen years of age. 
In five countries, Australia, France,” 


‘ The most comprehensive post-war survey 
of family allowances systems established 
and supported by national governments is 
“Family Allowances Schemes in 1947,” 
International Labour Review, 57 (April 
and May, 1948) 315-33 and 456-77. See 
also Francis J. Corley, S.J., “Some Family 
Allowance Laws,” I.$.0. Bulletin, 3 (De- 
cember, 1945) 5-6, 32. For supplementary 
information on some of these national 
systems, see International Social Security 
Association, Ninth General Meeting, 
Rome, 3 to 8 October 1949, International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1950, Part II, 
“Texts of the Reports submitted to the 
General Meeting and National Mono- 
graphs,” pp. 15-318. 

’ A careful summary of the Canadian sys- 
tem’s procedures and disbursements will 
be found in Hubert C. Callaghan, S.J., 
The Family Allowance Procedure, Cath- 
olic University Press, Washington, D. C., 
1947, pp. 136-50. See also the author’s 
“Canadian Family Allowances,” [.S.O. 
Bulletin, 4 (October, 1946) 14-17; Ralph 
A. Lassance, el “Canada Provides for 
Her Children,” socist orper, 2 (February, 
1952) 67-74 and Edward E. Schwartz, 
“Some Observations on the Canadian 
Family Allowances Program,” Social 

ervice Review, 20 (December, 1946) 451- 


2 
d. 


~]1WY 


Callaghan, op. cit., pp. 1-62. Jean Pinte, 
Les allocations familiales, Sirey, Paris, 
1935, 286 pp. For current discussion of 
France and especially the colonies, see M. 
Cagé, “Une réforme qui presse: Les allo- 
cations familiales,’ Revue de Il’Action 
Populaire, 7 (May, 1952) 368-78. For 
discussion of proposed revisions of the 
Belgian system: R. Latin, “Esquisse d’un 
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Ireland and the United Kingdom,’ al- 
lowances are paid to all families with 
two or more children; and in the Soviet 
Union, to families with four or more. 

Altogether, there are 26 countries 
whose programs were established by the 
national governments and nineteen with 
voluntary, private systems. Aside from 
the countries already explicitly men- 
tioned, benefits in general: are given 
only to families of employed workers 
or to those who participate in social 
insurance programs. 


Amounts Vary 


There is an equally wide range in the 
size of the contributions given for 
family support. It must be remembered 
that both the standard of living and 
the cost of maintaining that standard 
will differ considerably from country 
to country. Hence, it is quite possible 
that grants of quite different sizes 
might make available to families re- 
ceiving them roughly similar levels of 
living. Thus, the Brazilian grant of 
12'4 cruzeiros (68c) monthly for 
each child might mean as much to 
families receiving them as the much 
larger grants in Czechoslovakia, which 
increase on a_ scale averaging 325 
crowns ($6.50) monthly. Similarly, 
Italy’s contribution to family support, 
which varies from 1,014 to 1,512 lire 
($1.60 to $2.42) monthly for each 
child could, quite possibly, be equal in 
value to Luxembourg’s 250 francs 
($5.00) or New Zealand’s 40 shillings 
(39:0)):. 


nouveau régime d’allocations familiales,” 
Revue des Allocations Familiales, 16 (De- 
cember, 1951) 5-19 and Paul Léon, 
“Sérénité en Allocations Familiales,” 
Bulletin Social des Industriels, 24 (Febru- 
ary, 1952) 95-99. 

Callaghan, op. cit., pp. 109-35; Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge, Social Insurance and Al 
lied Services, Macmillan, New York, 1942, 
229 pp.; id., Six Aspects of Family Allow 
ances, Family Endowment Society, Lon- 
don, 1927; Eleanor F. Rathbone, Thi 
Case for Family Allowances, Penguin 
Books, New York, 1940, 118 pp.; Francis 
J. Corley, S.J., “The British Family Al- 
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Moreover, since the material standard 
of living in the United States is much 
higher than in any other country, it will 
not be surprising that some grants may 
seem to involve relatively trifling sums. 
But it would hardly be true that they 
are trifling to their recipients. Among 
the highest grants would be Rumania’s, 
1,000 lei ($6.67) monthly for each 
child, and Canada’s, which range from 
$2.00 to $8.00. Among the lowest 
would be Brazil’s, already mentioned, 
and Syria’s grants of four to twelve 
Syrian pounds ($1.11 to $3.33) month- 
ly. 

Private Programs 

In many other countries limited sys- 
tems have been established under which 
employers contribute to joint funds 
from which employees with larger- 
than-average families receive additional 
assistance in meeting the costs of raising 
their children.” Private schemes of this 
kind are much older and more wide- 
spread than programs set up by national 
governments. In the eighteenth century 
the Methodist church in England estab- 
lished equalization funds to aid its 
ministers in supporting their large fami- 
lies; similar plans were subsequently 
developed in the Presbyterian and 
Anglican churches. Private programs 
spread rapidly through industrial areas 
of France and Belgium during the 


lowances Act,” I.S.O. Bulletin, 4 (March, 
1946) 7-8, 22. 

* The most complete surveys of family al- 
lowances systems, both national and pri- 
vate, published in the United States are 
U. S. Department of Labor, Family Al 
lowances in Various Countries, Bureau olf 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 754, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D 
C., 1943; Mid-War Developments in Ci 
vilian Family Allowances, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Bulletin No. 803, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1944 and Family Allowances in Various 
Countries, 1944-45, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Bulletin No. 853, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1945. 
A good discussion of private systems is 
L. Alvin, “A la recherche d’un systéme 
mutualiste d’allocations familiales,” Droit 
Social, 1 (July-August, 1949) 255-63. 
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twenties of this century and led to 
legislation which made such programs 
universal and obligatory. 

In the United States, aside from the 
Dependency Benefits program in force 
during World War Il and the program 
set up after the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea,” family allowances have not 
been widespread. At one time or an- 
other provisions have been in force in 
more than 75 communities contributing 
assistance to fathers of large families 
who are teachers in public-school sys- 


tems, and some church groups have 
instituted systems similar to those in 
force in England. Rockhurst College 


Mo., established a 


members of its 


in Kansas 
modest 
faculty who are fathers of large fami- 
lies, and the example of one industrial 
concern has been cited.” 
There has, however, been 
able agitation for some kind of family 


City, 
program for 


consider- 


allowances program.” Dependency 


* See SOCIAL ORDER, 3 o.s. (October, 1950) 


375-76. 
Corley, Family Allowances, pp. 25-26. 
‘Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Family Allo 
ances, Family Life Bureau, Washington, 
D: C.,. nal, ps 30. 


‘2Works advocating a family allowances 
program for the United States are nu- 
merous. Noteworthy are Paul H. Doug- 


las, Wages and the Family, University of 
Chicago Press, 1925; id., “The Family) 
Allowance System as a Protector of Chil- 
dren,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 121 (Sep 
tember, 1925) 16-25; F. E. Andrews, 
“What Price Children,” Atlantic Monthly, 
172 (November, 1943) 94-99; id., “How 
about Family Allowances?” Parents Me; 
azine, 19 (June, 1944) 26-27; Robert E. 
and Frances I. Delany, “Family Allow- 
ances,” America, 75 (July 20, 1946) 39 ff.; 
H. Maslow, “Family Security for Ameri- 
ca,’ Commonweal, 30 (June 16, 1939) 
209-11; Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., “Fam 
ily Allowances for the U.S.A.?” Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, 45 (September, 
1945) 1-7; Mary T. Waggaman, “Whys 
and Wherefores of Family Allowances,” 
America, (March 20, 1948) 679-81; John 
C. Cort, “Wages and Big-Family Men,” 
Commonweal, 53 (March 20, 1951) 614 
16. More complete bibliographies will be 
found in Corley, op. cit., pp. 39-40 and 
Callaghan, op. cit., pp. 238-51. 
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benefits for children of servicemen are 
the only formal system of family al- 
lowances established by the Federal 
government, but the problem of sup- 
port for dependents has been recognized 
in other ways. The most obvious of 
these actions in favor of families is the 
deductions permitted in calculating in- 
come taxes. While this device gives 
relatively little economic relief to fami- 
lies, especially in the lower income 
brackets,’® it is a recognition on the 
part of the Federal government of the 
financial burden involved in_ rearing 
children. 


Some Recognition 


Under state and Federal systems of 
workmen’s disability and unemployment 
compensation differentials have been set 
up in some areas by which further 
assistance is given to families of de- 
ceased or disabled or unemployed bread- 
winners. Thus, additional benefits for 
the support of dependents are given in 
death cases under provisions of 33 
state and territorial jurisdictions and 
to two groups (civil employees and 
longshoremen) pensioned by the Federal 
government. Twelve states have similar 
provisions in cases involving permanent 
total disability; nine states, in cases of 
permanent partial disability; thirteen 
states and one group of Federally- 
pensioned beneficiaries (civil employees) 
have such provisions for temporary 
total disability."* Eleven states pay 


“In the 1952 income-tax returns, heads of 
families received no tax relief whatever 
for children if their incomes were less 
than $1,350 (since exemptions for hus- 
band and wife absolved them of all tax 
liability for incomes below that amount). 
For incomes between $1,350 and $2,000, 
they received tax relief in favor of the 
first child only (however many they might 
have). For those with incomes between 
$2,000 and $2,675 only two children were 
recognized for deductions; between $2,675 
and $3,350, only three; from $3,350 and 
$4,000, four; from $4,000 and $4,650, five. 
On this subject, see Francis J. Corley, S.J., 
“Taxes and Family Allowances,” sociaL 
ORDER, 2 0.8. (October, 1949) 361-65. 

“U. S. Department of Labor, State Work- 
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additional amounts in favor of depend- 
ents as unemployment compensation.’ 
While each of these measures is of 
value to those who benefit under them, 
none of them attacks the basic problem 
of families with incomes inadequate 
for needs. That is the job of family 
allowances. 
Basis of Need 

Repeatedly American social leaders 
have pointed out the acute problem 
that confronts parents in raising their 
children. In 1938 Abraham Epstein 
deplored the continued delay in setting 
to work upon an adequate family allow- 
ances system. He said: 

The value of a system of family allow- 
ances cannot be questioned. No one can 
deny the injustice now imposed upon 
parents who have to raise a large family 
on wages which are frequently insuf- 
ficient for the parents, let alone the chil- 
dren. 

The adoption of family allowances 
would prove beneficial from every point of 
view. It would relieve much of the anx- 
iety and poverty which now confront 
many parents. It would bring about great 
efficiency and reduce labor turnover. It 
would distribute among all employers the 
burden of relief which a few humane em- 
ployers now carry on account of the larger 
family needs of some of their workers. 
From the point of view of society, it is 
the surest and cheapest way of promoting 
health and raising the standard of the 
race, both physically and morally. It is 
the easiest way of preventing the stunted 
growth of children and is the least expen 
sive method of reducing infant mortality." 


The fairly rapid spread of family 
allowances (45 countries in about thirty 


men’s Compensation Laws, Bureau of La- 
bor Standards, 1953, 11 pp. (Processed.) 
Similar provisions exist in the unemploy- 
ment-compensation provisions of eleven 
states. U.S. Department of Labor, Pub- 
lic Social Sec a Programs in the United 
States, 1949-50, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 982, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1950, p. 10. 
‘SJ. §. Department of Labor, Public Social 
Security Programs in the United States, 
1949-50, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul- 
letin No. 982, “wr: ernment Printing Office, 
Washington, D 1950, p. 10. 
‘Abraham eeeteln Insecurity—A Challenge 
to America, National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington, D. C., 1938, p. 26. 
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years) has been the inevitable response 
to a serious problem. We can see the 
problem by a glance at our American 
society. 

Our American free-enterprise econo- 
my is a good system; it is the most 
productive in the world, and it has 
provided the highest material standard 
of living man has ever known. 

But it is not perfect, and we are 
dealing with one of its built-in defects 
when we discuss the problem which 
family allowances attempt to remedy. 
The defect is the wage system. 

The wage system, 
economy reimburses economic 
bution and carries out a relatively ade- 
quate distribution of resources, is a 
powerful method of maintaining pro- 
ductive effort. But wages are more 
closely related to economic contribution 
of workers than to any consideration 
of their economic need. While in most 
cases there would be no serious dis- 
advantages in this fact, a uniform wage 
rate does pose problems for some work- 
ers, especially those with a somewhat 
large number of dependents. This can 


by which the 
contri- 


perhaps best be illustrated by an 
example. 
Three Men 
Let’s take the case of three men 


working side by side as assemblers in an 
airplane factory. Each puts in forty 
hours of work a week at a standard 
wage rate of $1.78 an hour, so that his 
wages at the end of a normal week 
amount to $71.20. Obviously such a 
standard rate is a simplification of eco- 
nomic realities, since it prescinds from 
differences in skill, efficiency and ap- 
plication. It rewards the three workers 
equally as though they had produced 
an equal amount of equally valuable 
goods, even though there may be con- 
siderable differences in the worth of 
their individual contributions. But 
these questions need not concern us. 
People generally are pretty well satisfied 
with the wage system, and by and large 
it is an effective instrument for the job 
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it is supposed to do. Besides, we are 
interested in another problem. 

Suppose one of those men is unmar- 
ried and has no dependents. However 
dificult a time he may have making 
ends meet at his personal standard of 
living, it still remains true that his 
entire take-home pay can be used for 
his own needs. 

Let’s imagine that the second worker 
is married but has no children. His 
$71.20 must support two persons. 

The third worker in our example is 
married and has five children. His 
weekly wage of $71.20 must be 
stretched out to provide for the needs 
of seven.’’ And that, as anyone knows 
today, is a tough job. 

The disparity is made even greater 
if the second worker’s wife is employed 
and supporting herself. 

Fill the Gap 

Pointing out this inescapable defect 
of a wage system does not at all mean 
advocating the system’s abolition. On 
the contrary, it must be retained. But 
it is imperative that we stop ignoring 
the personal and social harm that re- 
sults every day from the serious im- 
balances between wages and 
While retaining the wage system, we 
must get at the job of counteracting its 
defects by supplementary incomes. 

As a matter of fact, the actual situ- 
ation in the United States is worse than 
the situation described in the example 
above. As a group, the breadwinners 
of large families in this country do not 
have even the same amount of income 
as those with children. They 
have less! A recent report issued by 
the Bureau of the Census pointed out 
that the larger the family, the smaller 
the median income of that group: 


needs. 


tewer 


Among younger families (i.e., those 
having preschool children), those with 
larger numbers of young children tended 
to have lower incomes there was a 
consistent decline in family income from 
$3,800 for families having no children 
"Corley, Family Allowances, pp. 7-9, Las- 
sance, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 
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inder six years old to $2,800 for families 
having three or more young children. A 
large part of the difference between the 
income of families having no young chil- 
dren and those having one or more young 
children arises from the greater degree of 
labor force participation of married 
women without young children.** 
Table 2 shows the median income of 
husband-and-wife families distributed 
by the number of children under six 
years of age. 
TABLE 2.—MEDIAN INCOME OF MHUSBAND- 
AND-WIFE FAMILIES, WIFE 15 TO 49 YEARS 
Op, BY NUMBER OF OWN CHILDREN UNDER 
6 YEARS OF AGE, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1950. 


Number of children Median income 


None $3,819 


511 





or more 


SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 9, 
fable FE, p dD. 


Income of Families 


Let’s take a look at the income of 
larger families in the United States. In 
1950 there were 6.3 million families 


with three or more children under 
“Ul. S. Department of Commerce, Income 


of Families and Persons in the United 
States: 1950, Bureau of the Census, Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Consumer In- 
come. Series P-60. No. 9, p. of 


TARLE 3.—DisTRiBUTION OF FAMILIES BY ToT 


Al 


UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE, FOR 






Families 
Total money All with 
inte fami- less 
lies than 3 
children 
TOTAL 39,822 33,474 
Percent 100.0 100.0 
Under $500 5.8 5.8 
$500 to $999 5.7 5.9 
$1,000 to $1,499 6.2 6.1 
$1,500 to $1,999 7.0 6.8 
$2,000 to $2,499 8.9 &.7 
$2,500 to $2,999 8.9 7 
$3,000 to $3,499 11.7 11.4 
$3,500 to $3,999 9.0 9.0 
$4,000 to $4,499 7.9 7.8 
$4,500 to $4,999 §.7 .7 
$5,000 and over 23.3 24.2 
SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current 


Table 7, p. 26. 
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eighteen years of age. A surprisingly 
large number of these families had total 
incomes of less than $2,000, and in 
most categories more than half of the 
families had less than $3,000 (which 
would provide a very modest income 
for a city-worker family of only four 
persons). The following table shows 
the distribution of American families 
with three or more children by total 
money income in 1950. (See Table 3) 

Of the three-child families, 21.8 per 
cent had less than $2,000 income in 
1950, and a total of 40.6 per cent had 
less than $3,000. Of four-child fami 
lies, 25.5 per cent received less than 
$2,000 and 56.9 per 


$3,000. 


cent less than 
Figures for five-child families 
were 36.1 and 54.2 per cent, respective- 
ly. Of families with the largest num- 
ber of children, 41.4 per cent had less 
than $2,000 
than $3,000. 


and 59.3 per cent, les 


It might be supposed that most of 


these low-income families were on 
farms where non-cash income in the 


form of food would supplement wages. 
An examination of the industry dis- 
tribution of these families, however, 
will show that this is not the case. 
Heads of the overwhelming majority oi 
three- and four-child families and more 
than half of the heads of five- and six- 
or-more-child families were in non- 


Money INCOME, BY NUMBER OF CHILDRI 
THE UNITED SrTaTEs: 1950. 


Families with 3 or more children 


All 3 4 5 6 or 
more 

6,348 3,528 1,532 650 658 
100.0 100.0 100.00 100.0 100.0 
6.1 4.8 5.4 7.8 12.9 
5.3 4.2 6.5 6.8 7.0 
6.9 5.5 6.4 10.1 2.6 

z 7.3 7.2 11.4 8.! 
9.9 8.9 11.9 11.0 9. 
9.4 9.9 9.5 7.1 8.5 
13.0 13.5 11.0 17.9 9 
10.2 11.4 9.5 8.8 6.6 
7.9 8.7 9.0 3.2 6. 
5.2 5.2 6.4 3.2 3.t 
18.2 20.5 17.3 12.6 14.6 


Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 9, 
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rural occupations. The proportion of 
family heads in non-agricultural indus- 
trial groups was as follows: three-child 
family heads, 82.0 per cent; four-child, 
80.1 per cent; five-child, 64.9 per cent; 
six-or-more-child, 68.0 per cent. 


Children Liabilities 

Table 4 shows the number of fam- 
ilies in various ftotal-income categories 
distributed according to the major in- 
dustry group of the families’ heads. The 
table shows that 24.7 of all families had 
less than $2,000 total cash income in 
1950 and that two families out of five 
(42.5 per cent) had less than $3,000 
income in that same year. Since a total 
of 3,019,000 families in the agricul- 
tural categories were low-income, the 
remainder of the 


low-income group, 


13,676,000 families, would be in non- 


The problem of the large family with 


1 . > ' 1 
limited income’ is further aggravated 


by the fact that in recent years child- 
ren have become increasingly an eco- 
nomic liability during the growing 
years. Child-labor legislation, chang- 


ing employment patterns, the economic 
depression of the °30’s, technological 
progress, increased capital accumulation 
and social disapproval have delayed the 

children the 
1880, 16.8 per cent 


entrance of many into 
} 
labor market. In 
f all childe cS VY ana : ld 
of ail children ten to fifteen years ok 
e 7 ' | 
were gainfully employed. During the 
three 
children at 
18.2 and 


] | 
next decades the proportion ol 


18.1, 


1890, 


; ; 

work increased to 

18.4, respectively, for 
. \ - ' 1 "_-0 

1900 and 1910. From the all-time high 

7 

A 


910, the proportion declined sharply 


See “American Low-Incom« Families, 
igricultural categories. SOCIAL ORDER (February, 1952) 59-66 
TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY TOTAL MONEY INCOME IN 1950, BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
Group OF HEAD IN APRIL, 1951, FOR THE UNI STATES 
Total money income 
Number Unde $2,000 0 
(thousands) Per cent neer to Uver 
$2,000 $2.999 $3,000 
tal 39.822 100.0 24.7 17.8 57.5 
Total employed 
civilians 33,284 100.0 19.2 18.0 62.8 
Agriculture 
fisheries 
forestry 1.241 100.( 28 18.4 98 8 
Mining 689 100.0 11.2 22.4 f 
( sti tion 2 848 100.0 18.4 17.6 5 
Manufacturing 1 993 100.0 l 17.4 7 
Transportation, 
communications 
publie utility 3,154 100.0 l 70 
Wholesale trade 1,454 100.0 lf 74.8 
Retail trade 4,211 100.0 22.0 62.1 
Finance, insurance, 
real estate 945 100.0 4 11.6 79 
Business, repair 
ervices 873 100.0 17.1 18 64.0 
Personal services 1,306 100.0 11.7 17 10.7 
Entertainment, 
recreation services 939 100.0 20.7 7 
Professional services 1,742 100.0 13.4 18.0 68.8 
Public administration 1,666 100.0 7.2 15.9 76.9 
Armed forces or not 
employed 6.538 100.0 53.3 16.7 0.0 
SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports eries P-¢ NI ) 
Table 10, p. 28. 
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to 8.5 per cent in 1920 and to 4.7 per 
cent in 1930. 

Unquestionably this change has in- 
volved a social gain for the country, 
but it has saddled parents of children 
with an unrecognized burden. Even 
though the rate of employment among 
children sixteen and over has increased 
greatly in recent years because of more 
numerous job opportunities, the picture 
of family income presented above in- 
dicates that the plight of the large 
family had not been notably improved. 

Changes in the size of the American 
family tend to concentrate the burden 
of child rearing upon a steadily smaller 
number of breadwinners. Preliminary 
reports on the 1950 Census show that 
more than half of the American child- 
ren under eighteen years of age are 
concentrated in slightly less than 16.1 
per cent of households capable of hav- 
ing children that age.*” The remain- 
ing children (49.3 per cent) were 
spread over 42.5 per cent of these 
families. There were no children under 
eighteen in the other 41.4 per cent.” 


*°The estimated 6,443,000 households whose 
head was over 65 years old were elim- 
inated from this computation since it is 
extremely unlikely that such households 
would contain own children under eight- 
een years. Obviously the concentration 
of children would be increased if these 
elderly families were included in the cal- 
culation. 

*1Bureau of the Census, Current Population 


While the present distribution of 
children in families remains burden- 
some, it actually marks a reversal of 
the trend to even higher concentration 
of children in a constantly smaller 
number of families. As a result of the 
high birthrate during World War II 
and an apparent change in attitude to- 
ward larger families, the concentration 
has been steadily reduced since 1940, 
Table 5 shows the proportion of families 
with different numbers of children and 
the distribution of children in families 
for 1940, 1947 and 1950. 


Greatest Need 


With the data before us, we are able 
to estimate somewhat more accurately) 
the extent and significance of the need 
for family allowances. While assist- 
ance to all parents in the economic 
problems of child-rearing would be 
desirable, it is obviously of more urgent 
importance for low-income or many- 
child families. Acutest need for assist- 
ance will be felt by the 6.3 million 
families with three or more children, 
and aid is critically imperative for an 
estimated 4.3 million of these same 
families who are struggling to raise 
three or more children on less than 
$3,000 income a year. To this group 
could be added an additional twelve 
million families with less than three 


Reports, Series P-60, No. 9, Table 7, p. 


26. 


TABLE 5.—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN 
FAMILIES, 1940, 1947 AND 1950. 





Children in 1940 

Families Number Per cent 
All families 35,087,440 160.0 
None 17,164,680 48.9 
1 or 2 55 35.8 
3 or more 15.3 
All children 39,353,059 100.0 
None 0 0 
l or 2 17 663,000 44.8 
3 or more 21,720,059 55.2 


SOURCE: Inter-Agency Committee on Ba 


1947 1950 
Number Per cent Number | Per cent 
39,138,000 100.0 39,822,000 | 100.0 
19,471,000 49.7 16,968,000 = | 42.6 
14,211,000 36.3 16,506,000 | 41.4 
5,456,000 13.9 6,348,000 16.0 
42,649,000 | 100.0 47,990,000 | 100.0 
0 | 0 0 0 
20,235,000 47.4 23,714,000 49.3 
22,414,000 | 52.6 24,276,000 50.7 


ckground Materials for the National Con- 


terence on Family Life, The American Family: A Factual Background, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1948, Appendix I, Table 4, p. 42, for 1940 and 
1947; Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 9, Table 


7, p. 26, for 1950. 
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children, but whose income is under 
$2,000 a year. 

The cost of assisting even these fam- 
ilies will be expensive. But in terms of 
our national income or of our Federal 
budget it will not be out of line with 
expenditures in other countries with 
family allowances systems. Thus, in 
Canada in 1949 aid to children in the 
form of family allowances came to 
$274.6 million,” which was 1.3 per 
cent of the total Dominion budget for 
that year.” In the same year France 
devoted $855 million to the support of 
her children, which was 1.2 per cent of 
its budget for that year. The United 
Kingdom set aside $184 million, 1.7 
per cent of the government’s over-all 
expenditures; Ireland, $6 million, 2.7 
per cent; Belgium, $97.6 million, 5.9 
per cent; Australia, $55.5 million, 4.9 
per cent.” 


Possible Savings 

We shall have to expect an American 
family-allowances program to cost 
money (the cost of a possible program 
will be given later), but it is equally 
important that we keep in mind the 
direct and indirect savings that its in- 
troduction will effect. For instance, 
Federal and state expenditures for aid 
to dependent children, child’s benefits 
under old-age and survivor’s insurance 
programs, child welfare and maternal 
and child health care and other portions 
of the social security program which 
involve differentials in favor of chil- 
dren cost more than three quarters of a 
billion dollars in 1950.°° The net cost 
of family allowances would be appre- 
ciably reduced by total-or partial ab- 
sorption of these programs. 

Cost of family allowances is one of 


“The Cost of Social Security,” Interna- 
tional Labour Review, 45 (June, 1952) 
726-91. 

**United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, New 
York, 1951, p. 475. 

**For the source of family allowances costs, 
see n. 22, supra; for the source of national 
budget data, see n. 23, supra. 

*°The amount of possible savings will be 
indicated later in this study. 
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the problems which must be worked 
out as other details of a possible prc- 
gram are elaborated. Obviously the 
total cost will depend upon the amount 
given to each child. The complexities 
of our American economy and the vari- 
ables of systems of family allowances 
demand consideration on our part so 
that an effective program can be elab- 
orated. 

Obviously, we must decide, first of 
all, whether we consider the social gains 
of family allowances to be sufficient to 
warrant their cost. 

Then we will have to determine 
whether the system should be private or 
public, a single program or a chain of 
regional or industrial organizations, how 
the allowances are to be financed: 
whether from general Federal treasury 
funds, from payroll taxes, from em- 
ployer-employee contributions. 


Who Shall Receive? 


Payments may be made to absolutely 
all children in the United States, or 
they may be restricted to dependents in 
low-income families. They could be 
distributed only to the third and suc- 
ceeding children in families or only to 
the second and succeeding children, or 
to all, including those in one-child fam- 
ilies. 

Contingent upon decisions concern- 
ing such questions will be the solution 
of such further problems as whether 
the allowance grants are to be subject 
to income-tax assessments, the size and 
frequency of disbursements. 

These and similar questions must be 
worked out as we go along. The dis- 
cussion which follows will propose 
tentative answers to many of them. 

Tentative System 

And because some concrete proposal 
may be useful in helping us to go along, 
I shall outline a tentative plan of fam- 
ily allowances for the United States. It 
must be emphasized that this plan is 
tentative; too little is known at the 
present time about problems and needs 
to be able to do more than take an al- 
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most blind plunge into the midst of 

countless complexities. 

First of all, for several reasons, some 
of which will be suggested here, I would 
favor a single, national, Federally 
financed and administered system of 
family allowances. Unquestionably 
such a proposal may stir up a challenge 
of socialism or statism. But the chal- 
lenge, I submit, must be met. 

I favor such a system: 

1. Because the Federal government 
has had wide experience with similar 
programs (dependency benefits and the 
various social-security programs) and 
has administered them with commend- 
able efficiency and economy.” 

2. The cost of a multiple system of 
family allowances programs would un- 
questionably surpass those of a single 
system. Inevitably there would be du- 
plication of facilities, whether the sys- 
tems would be set up on a regional or 
industrial or purely voluntary basis. 

3. A single system would be more 
efficient. Families and workers in the 
United States are highly mobile. In 
1949, for instance, 4.6 million families 
moved from one place of residence to 
another,” and of these, 2.5 million 
transferred from one state to another. 
In the course of the same year labor 
turn-over amounted to 51.3 per cent 
(including layoffs) of the total labor 
force.” Regional or industrial trans- 
fers would necessitate physical transfer 
of records from system to system, in- 
volving additional costs and the risk of 
error. 

4. A uniform Federal system would 
eliminate state competition. 

Secondly, I would favor entrusting 
**Administrative costs of the Dependency 

Benefits program in 1945 amounted to .3 

per cent (three-tenths of one per cent) of 

the funds administered under the pro- 
gram. Office of Dependency Benefits, 

Third Annual Report, 1945, Newark, N. J., 

1945, p. 2. 

**Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1951, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1951, 
Table 22, p. 19. 

**Ibid., Table 243, p. 205. 
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administration of the program within 
the Social Security Administration of 
the Federal Security Agency, possibly 
in an expanded Children’s Bureau or in 
a new Family Allowances Bureau. 


Other Details 


Thirdly, I would like to see an ex- 
tremely simple system of recording vi- 
tal-statistics reports, that is, births and 
deaths of dependents within the age 
limits eligible for family allowances to 
the appropriate bureau. Disbursements 
would then be made automatically. 

Fourthly, I would recommend that 
payments be made to the mother of the 
family. There are some reasons for pay- 
ing them to the father, but it seems 
probable that better use of the funds 
will be made if they are entrusted to 
the mother. 

Two questions of major importance 
remain. Answers to these matters are 
more difficult to attempt. How many 
children should receive family allow- 
ances? What should be the amounts of 
the grants? 

Both questions demand long and care- 
ful consideration, which cannot be at- 
tempted here. I shall, however, offer 
an explanatory proposal which might 
be made the starting-point of discussion. 


Children Aided 


For many reasons it seems to me that 
a system that would begin payments 
only with the third child in the family 
would be most feasible.*” The reasons 
involve questions of need and of cost. 
An absolutely universal system would 
be extremely costly, and in many fam- 
ilies with only one or two children need 
for supplementary income is slight. It 
would be possible to include earlier 
children in low-income families, but 
such adaptations would involve ex- 
pensive recording costs. 


*°Only the Union cf South Africa seems to 
have a system beginning payments with 
the third child in a family. Ireland, 
which originally adopted this schedule, 
amended its law in June, 1952, to include 
the second child. “Extension of Social 
Security in Ireland,” Industry and Labour, 
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Downward Scaling 


For many reasons, too, a schedule of 
payments that scales downward for 
larger numbers of children in a family 
seems to be more feasible than uniform 
grants. There are many real econ- 
omies that reduce the cost of subsequent 
children below that of the first. Con- 
sequently assistance can also be reduced 
proportionately. Canada has such a 
schedule of payments, although a pro- 
vincial law in Quebec provides supple- 
mentary provincial grants to equalize 
the payments for all children. Else- 
where it is more common for grants in 
favor of later children to be higher than 
those for earlier children, rather than 
lower. But the operative decision in 
such programs is population policy 
rather than social welfare. Only when 
such differentials in favor of larger 
families are notable can family allow- 
ances be properly termed, “baby bonus- 

9930 
S. 

Finally, we must consider briefly the 
most important question of all: the 
amount of the grants. In some coun- 
tries there seems to exist a policy of at- 
tempting to endow the child completely 
by making grants sufficient to cover all 
normal costs of support. Others un- 
dertake only to mitigate somewhat the 


8 (October 1, 1952) 321-24. Australia, 
France, Norway and the United Kingdom 
also have systems beginning with the sec- 
ond child. “Family Allowances Schemes 
in 1947,” International Labour Review, 57 
(May, 1948) 457, 473. 

*°Under the Polish system 650 zlotys ($6.50) 
are paid monthly for support of the first 
child; 800 zlotys ($8.00), for the second; 
1,000 zlotys ($10.00), for the third and 
each succeeding child. In Spain pay- 
ments are graduated upward from 40 to 
200 pesetas ($3.75 to $18.75) monthly for 
the second to the twelfth and each suc- 
ceeding child. “Family Allowances 
Schemes in 1947,” op. cit. pp. 475-76. 
Belgian popular opinion concerning the 
demographic potential of their system of 
family allowances is analyzed in “Limi- 
tation des Naissances et Allocations Fam- 
iliales devant I’Opinion Public,” Bulletin 
Mensuel de la Conféderation des Syndi- 
cats Chrétiens, 20 (July-August, 1952) 
440-62. 
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burden of child rearing. My opinion is 
that an American system should not at- 
tempt to cover the total costs of child 
support. Not only will this vary with 
different income levels and different re- 
gions of the country, but the adminis- 
tration of such a program would be 
vastly more complicated than one which 
contributes uniform amounts to all in- 
come levels and regions. Besides, the 
cost of complete subsidization of chil- 
dren might well be prohibitive. 


Amounts Paid 


For these and other reasons I suggest 
a system which would make monthly 
payments of $12 for the third child in 
every family, $10 for the fourth child, 
and $8 for the fifth and each succeed- 
ing child. These amounts would be 
considerably less than was paid to fam- 
ilies of enlisted military personnel dur- 
ing World War II,” especially since De- 
pendency Benefits payments were made 
for all children. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that these contri- 
butions constituted the sole income of 
most families whose heads were in 
service. 

Under such a schedule of payments, 
a family of three children would receive 
$12 monthly; a family of four chil- 
dren, $22; one with five children, $30; 
six children, $38, etc. Such amounts 
would be considerably short of the sums 
necessary for the support of the chil- 
dren in whose favor they would be paid. 
But they would be a welcome and 
needed supplement to ordinary income. 

The program briefly and tentatively 
outlined above would vitally affect the 
lives and well being of perhaps 27 mil- 
lion” children in the United States to- 
day. The total cost of the system as I 
have proposed it here would come to an 
estimated $1.75 billion a year, including 
administrative costs, but without de- 
ductions of the savings that could be 
effected in other existing programs. 


*1See Table 1, p. 145. 
*?Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-60, No. 9, Table 7, p. 26. 
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Possible Savings 

At the present time other systems of 
assistance for children involve millions 
annually. In 1950 aid to dependent 
children cost the country $318,179,000. 
Survivor’s insurance payments for 
children totaled $154,898,000 out of 
complete payments of $1,018,144,000. 
A fair part of general-assistance contri- 
butions of $281,961,000 was given for 
the support of children. Unquestion- 
ably there would be savings in some of 
these programs. 

But even if there were to be no sav- 
ings, we would still have to undertake 
the program. A nation which can af- 
ford to spend $9.2 billion a year on al- 
coholic beverages” can certainly raise 


88Gilbert Burck, “How Hard Do Americans 
Drink?” Fortune, 47 (March, 1953) 121. 


$1.75 billion a year for improved care 
of its children. 

A report recently submitted to De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson by 
the Sarnoff Commission states that a 
ten per cent reduction in men, money 
and matériel in the operations of the 
Department of Defense could be ef- 
fected without diminishing the required 
combat effectiveness of our armed 
forces and would involve possible sav- 
ings of at least 500,000 in civilian and 
military men and $5 billion annually.” 
If we can waste an estimated $5 billion 
in one department of government, can 
we not afford to invest less than half 
that amount in improving our most 
valuable resources, our children, the 
citizens of tomorrow? 


**Reported in Time, March 2, 1953, p. 14. 





Religious Disintegration 


The real danger to our country comes not from any division likely 


to result from religious education or profession. It comes rather from the 


threatening disintegration of our social life, due to the weakening of 


religion as a constructive force. 
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Oil and water, usage and international 
law scarcely mix well, but geography can 
now add elements for consideration. shows 
a former U. S. Supreme Court ccnsultant 


GEUGRAPHY UF TIVELANUS ULL 


An Expert Discusses Some Basic Aspects Too Often Overlooked 


JosePpH WRAIGHT 


St. Louis University 


N JANUARY President Truman 

issued an executive order setting 

aside forty billion dollar ‘‘tidelands’”’ 
oil deposits as part of the nation’s naval 
reserves. That action was part of a 
drama which has been going on for 
more than six years and it is possible 
that the last act is not over yet. The 
author has played a part in these events, 
first as a consultant, and later as a wit- 
ness in one of the Supreme Court hear- 
ings involved. On the basis of this fa- 
miliarity, and as a result of newly 
aroused public interest, the basic geo- 
graphic aspects of the case are here pre- 
sented. 

The first aspect, of course, is the gen- 
eral location of these oil deposits. As 
indicated in Figure 1, they are off the 
coast of southern California, Texas, 


Louisiana and, to some extent, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. Most of the active 
drilling and pumping has been done off 
southern California, where some wells 
are hundreds of yards out in the ocean. 
The largest producing area, at present, 
is the Huntington Beach field, south of 
Los Angeles. 


The Two Contentions 


The basic issue contested in the case 
is, to a certain extent, geographic. It 


1 “Tidelands” is not a good term. It im- 


plies that the oil in controversy is located 
under tideland (the generally narrow 
strip of land between the points of high 
and low tide. Actually, most of the oil is 
located beyond low tide and should more 
properly be called “submerged lands” oil. 
However, “tidelands” is used here be- 
cause of its popular acceptance. 


FIGURE 1. COASTAL AREAS WITH TIDELANDS OIL 


Shaded area marks 
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costal waters involved 








FIGURE 2 CALIFORNIA AND GULF COASTS 


TIDAL AREA — TERRITORIAL WATERS BELT — CONTINENTAL SHELF 





involves the ownership of the waters 
where the oil drillings are or can be 
set up, which in turn is contingent 
upon their location in relation to the 
coastlines. Since the wells are largely 
situated out beyond the ordinary low 
water mark (mean low tide) the United 
States contends that they are in the 
“marginal sea or territorial waters,” the 
belt extending out three nautical miles 
from ordinary low water, owned by the 
Federal government (Figure 2). This 
contention has been supported by two 
Supreme Court decisions (US v Cal, 
332 US 19, June 23, 1947; and US v 
Tex, 339 US 707, April 26, 1950). 
The states involved (particularly 
California and Texas) assert that this 
matter is not one to be settled by the 
judicial department of the government, 
but rather by the legislative or execu- 
tive. Their contention is that setting 
the inward edge of the three-mile belt 
automatically sets the outer edge, which 
involves international relations, and 
hence should be a matter of legislative 
action. Accordingly, they have intro- 
duced several bills in Congress which 
would give the oil to coastal states. 
These bills have been vetoed consistent- 
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ly by Mr. Truman, and his decision of 
January 16 to give the oil to the navy 
was ostensibly to forestall any future 
executive approval of such legislation. 
The old issue of states’ rights is raised 
now and then in these proceedings, but 
never very fervently. The real issue 
is plain and well-recognized—forty bil- 
lion dollars worth of oil.’ 

While various attempts at legislation 
have been going on, hearings were held 
in the Supreme Court pursuant to the 
decisions rendered in favor of the Fed- 
eral government. Another decision will 
probably be rendered soon, as the hear- 
ings have been consummated for some 
time now. 

It is worth noting that the decision 
in the Texas case (339, US 707, 1950) 
gave the United States paramount rights 
to oil not only out to the three-mile 
limit, but also out to the edge of the 
continental shelf.” In Texas this fea- 
ture extends well beyond the three-mile 
limit (Figure 2). In California it does 
not reach it in many places.“ In short, 
none of the oil is left open for foreign 
exploitation; this battle is a domestic 
affair. The question is whether the 
coast states involved will get the royal- 
ties from the oil pumped from under 
these waters, or whether the royalties 
will go to the Federal government for 
distribution to all the states. 

If no legislation is enacted in this 

matter, then the oil supposedly remains 
in the hands of the Federal govern- 
ment. Mr. Truman’s executive order 
* According to Wallace Pratt, leading au 
thority on underseas oil in U. S. terri- 
torial waters and under the continental 
shelf, the amount of oil in this reserve is 
estimated to be between fourteen and 
twenty billion barrels. 
The continental shelf is simply that part 
of the continental mass which slopes off 
rather gently from low water out to where 
there is a definite increase in drop-off to 
the deep ocean. Very often it is arbi- 
trarily accepted at about 600 feet depth 
However, the total area involved in the 
underseas-oil controversy is estimated at 
about 60,000 square miles, approximatel) 
the same area as the state of Georgia. 
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giving it to the navy does not neces- 
sarily have to stand, as executive orders 
can be rescinded as easily as given. In 
fact, it has been suggested that the roy- 
alties be earmarked for education 
throughout the country. In any case, 
whether the money goes to the navy, 
schools, or general fund, it will, if pres- 
ent arrangements continue, all be dis- 
tributed through the Federal govern- 
ment channels. 

There is one hitch, however, to the 
Federal government’s hold on_ this 
wealth, even if legislation is not enact- 
ed. This obstacle lies in a matter which 
is up before the Supreme Court on 
which hearings have long been complet- 
ed and a decision may be expected 
Again the issue is the 
ownership of the oil, but in a more lim- 
ited sense. The 1947 decision (US v 
Cal, 332 US 19) favoring the United 
States held the proviso that “... inland 
waters, including bays, ports and har- 


before long. 


bors” are not part of the territorial sea, 
This 


opened the way for new hearings, in 


and hence belong to the state. 


which California pleaded that many of 
the water bodies called ‘‘bays” in south- 
ern California were true bays and hence 
should be considered inland waters. She 
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FIGURE 3. CHANNEL AREA 
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holds also that the channel area between 
the coast of southern California and the 
offshore islands should be considered as 
inland waters (Figure 3). Port and 
harbor facilities projecting out into the 
water were claimed, but no serious ob- 
jection was made to that. The objec- 
tion and made over the 
claim that the channel area and many 
of the “bays” of southern California be 
considered inland waters. Hearings on 
these questions were heid last year, still 
the decision remains in the lap of the 
Supreme Court at present. It involves 
about all the possible submerged-lands 
oil in southern California,” especially the 
fields which are now producing, such 
as the Huntington Beach area, where 
about ninety percent of the oil is 
pumped (Figure 3). 


What is a “Bay?” 


The question as to when a body of 


contest Was 


water called a ‘“‘bay” is a true bay, and 
. 1 
hence inland waters, was debated. It 
is a geographic problem of some weight, 
The reserves in southern California alone 
represent an estimated revenue value of 
about $10 million annually. For Texas, 
when developed, this figure may be slight- 


ly higher, but for Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama, it would be less than a 
fourth that amount. 
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first because it is so difficult to answer, 
and secondly because the decision in 
this case may affect the status of coast- 
al waters bordering the entire country. 

Of several solutions suggested, a few 
are given here. One proposal was that a 
“bay” with a mouth over ten miles wide 
should not be considered a true bay.” 
When the width does narrow to less 
than ten miles, then only the portion 
inward from that point should be 
counted as true bay. Another proposal 
was mathematical in nature. It sug- 
gested that an ideal baylike indentation 
of the coast would be a semi-circle, and 
that should be the criteria on which to 
base decisions.’ If the inward penetra- 
tion of a “bay” did not reach the edge 
of a semi-circle whose diameter was the 
bay mouth, then the indentation was 
not a true bay. Yet another suggestion 
was that the basis be past usage or legal 
claim. Whatever the decision will be 
with regard to these indentations, it 
will both determine which direction the 
royalties from much oil will go and set 
a precedent for future dealings with 
such features. 

The question as to the disposition of 
the channel area also proffered interest- 
ing geographic aspects. As indicated in 
Figure 3 all the expanse between islands 
and mainland was claimed by Califor- 
nia as part of its inland waters. This 
area comprises about 8,000 square miles, 
with depths of over 5,000 feet, and 


+) 


6 


Based on a decision by the North Atlantic 
Fisheries Tribunal in 1910, which acted 
on disputes between British and American 
fishermen in Newfoundland waters. 

Suggested at the Hague Conference in 
1930, convened for the purpose of codify- 
ing international law. This suggestion 
was an American proposal and is treated 
at length in S. W. Boggs, “Delimitation 
of the Territorial Sea,” American Journal 
of International Law, 24 (July, 1930) 


941-55. 
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widths varying from about eleven to 
sixty miles, with all islands at least ten 
miles apart. Should this overall area 
be considered inland waters, then, of 
course, the disposition of the bays men- 
tioned before would be resolved. Also, 
the three-mile “‘territorial” sea would 
be moved out beyond these waters. 
Justification of the claim was based 
largely on similar claims made by other 
nations, and by historical usage in the 
area. 

The United States countered that this 
area was too open and deep to be con- 
sidered as inland waters of a state. 
They indicated that the past usage was 
not substantial enough to establish 
claim on the area. They pointed out 
that the similar claims made by other 
nations were for national waters for 
the entire nation, not for internal wa- 
ters in one component part of the 
nation.” Accordingly they indicated a 
sympathy with an oft-expressed idea 
that this entire area, plus three miles 
beyond, be considered part of the “ter- 
ritorial” sea, owned, patrolled and pro- 
tected by the United States. 

That is how the case stands. What- 
ever the Court decides will have some 
lasting effect. Legislation may upset 
the Court’s decision as far as oil off 
California is concerned, but it will not 
injure any precedents concerning geo- 
graphic aspects involved. These will 
be the permanent traces left by the case, 
the lasting marks on our national heri 
tage. 


@ 


The principal claim of that nature was 
made by Norway against Great Britain, 
when Norway claimed the waters behind 
her offshore islands as her own, excluding 
English fishing vessels. The World 
Court decided in February, 1951, in favor 
of Norway. 

®° U. S. brief filed with Special Master in 
the Supreme Court, May. 1951. 
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A famous living theologian aiscusses some 


profound truths about the Church which 
may help dispel the recurrent illusion on her 
circumscription by time, factions or nation 


THE CHURCH IN REALITY 


Too Common are Temptations, Illusions and Misunderstanding 


Henri De Lusac, S.J.* 


Paris, 


HE CHURCH OF CHRIST is 

our mother: vera mater viven- 

tium. It is she who gives us 
life, and nourishes life in us—and gives 
us access to the Living God. None the 
less, concerning this lovable Mother, 
how many temptations beset us! Some 
are fierce yet recognizable; others are 
obscure, hence more insidious. Some 
temptations are perennial, others pecu- 
liar to our age. They are too many- 
faced, indeed even mutually contradic- 
tory, to let any of us feel safe from 
their threat. 


Identification and Subordination 

There will always be individuals who 
so perfectly identify their own cause 
with the Church’s cause that they end 
up by subordinating in good faith the 
Church’s cause to their own. In their 
desire to serve the Church they actually 
put her to work for themselves in a 
“dialectical about-face” which changes 
friend into foe and takes place with as 
much ease as subtlety. For them the 
Church is in fact a certain familiar 
social order to which they belong. She 
is a certain state of civilization, a de- 
finite number of principles, a certain 
ensemble of values which her influence 
has more or less made Christian, but 


* Arrangements for printing this article in 


English were graciously completed by the 
translator, Rev. Neil G. McCluskey, S.]., 
Paray-le-monial, France. The article ap- 
peared originally in Revue de Tl Action 
Populaire, 9 (Aott-Octobre, 1952) 481-97. 
SOCIAL ORDER gratefully acknowledges the 
kind permission of the editors and of the 
author to reprint the article. 
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which for all that, remain for the most 
part human. Whatever disturbs this 
order or endangers this equilibrium, 
whatever upsets or merely startles these 
men appears to them an attack upon 
a divine institution. In such confused 
thinking, it is not always a case of the 
usual forms of clericalism which would 
judge the honor accorded to God by the 
benefits bestowed upon His ministers, 
or which would measure the advance of 
the divine government over souls and 
the reign of Jesus Christ in society ac- 
cording to the influence, direct or in- 
direct, of the clergy upon secular 
affairs. 

One can acquire this state of mind 
from the most honorable motives. For 
example, during his declining years the 
great Bossuet had the entire Catholic 
order meshed to the temporal order of 
Louis XIV, seeing only peril to religion 
in the mingled forces about to break up 
a synthesis that was truly brilliant but 
questionable in many of its components, 
contingent to be sure and in essence 
doomed to perish. Against this break- 
up Bossuet struggled with all his 
might. 

The old bishop was an intrepid war- 
rior and a shrewd one, but not con- 
‘Along with his imperious 
naturally timid 


sistently. 
will he possessed a 
mind,” in Molien’s words. He would 
have liked to remain forever—reserving 
the right to attack certain abuses vigor- 
ously—the mental and world 
within which his genius could roam. 
Bossuet thought that the faith could 


social 
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survive only within that world: like 
the old Romans (among them some 
Fathers of the Church) to whom the 
crash of the empire could mean only 
the end of the world. But in dream- 
ing his impossible dreams, he was com- 
promising the Church with that world 
already stricken mortally—the Church 
which had to shake herself free from 
such entanglements so as to bear life 
to other generations of men. In his im- 
potent efforts to stem the tide of his- 
tory, whose flow he deemed evil, he 
was backing up angry waters bearing 
the seeds of the future. At every level 
of society where he applied his stop- 
gap strategy, he was apparently success- 
ful; but in such wise that the force 
which emerged triumphant was irreli- 
gion. 
Complications of Bias 

So it can happen that we become all 
the more self-assured and stubborn in 
our judgments as the cause we are 
defending is the more mixed. Though 
we realize it theoretically, perhaps there 
when, in our eagerness to 
impose our ideas and our personal tastes 
upon others, we actually forget that 
inflexibility in one’s faith does not mean 
a fanatical rigidity, that calcifying ob- 
duracy betrays the supple firmness of 
the truth, instead of safeguarding it; 
that a Christianity which deliberately 
and completely shelters itself behind 
barricades and disclaims all advance and 
assimilation would no longer be Chris- 
tianity; that our sincere attachment to 
the Church cannot canonize our pre- 
judices nor make our personal bias par- 
taker in the absolute of a faith which 
is universal. Hence it would perhaps 
be of some value to remember that a 
certain confidence and a certain detach- 
ment are part and parcel of the Catholic 
Although she is deeply rooted in 
history, the Church is in bondage to no 
dimension of time nor to anything 
whose essence is temporal. She is not 
founded upon any other base than that 
of Peter’s faith which is faith in Christ 
Jesus. Moreover, she is not a faction. 


are times 


mind. 
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Among flesh-and-blood humans, who all 
are her children, at least virtually, she 
desires not the least adversary. Her 
wish is to free them all from every kind 
of evil while giving them to their 
Redeemer. 

Nevertheless, for every worthwhile 
complaint or clear profitable examina- 
tion, how many excesses there are! 
How frequent a lack of temperance! 
For each resolute act how much fruit- 
less agitation! Sanctity is not a com- 
mon phenomenon, and the most sincere 
good will cannot claim either the same 
rights or the same privileges. Compe- 
tence and timeliness can also be want- 
ing in our criticism. Even if a charge 
be true, one is not always for that 
reason justified in making it. We must 
recognize also, and this remark is im- 
portant, that today’s conditions are no 
longer those which existed in the cen- 
turies we call Christian. Everything 
took place then, if we can use the ex- 
pression, within the family circle. The 
forces of irreligion were not continually 
poised to turn everything into matter 
for controversy. Today when the 
Church is forced to stand accused and 
misunderstood before the world’s gaze, 
with her existence and even her holiness 
objects of scorn, every Catholic should 
be circumspect in not allowing to be 
exploited against her any words that 
he wanted to express only with a mind 
to serving her better. He should take 
care not to occasion mortal misunder- 
standings. This is a son’s sense of del- 
icacy, completely other than the ap- 
proach of the prude or the pharisee. No 
cut-and-dried rule can here be laid 
down. However, toward the man who 
is really one with the Church, such as 
we have already tried to depict, toward 
this man who alone is the truly spir 
itual type, the Holy Spirit will not be 
niggardly with His gift of counsel. 

Let us, then, make our own her 
sentiments which are those of Jesus 
Christ. (Cf. Philippians, 2, 5.) For 
this purpose, if necessary, we should 
impose upon ourselves self-discipline. 
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Let us relax not a whit in our zeal for 
the Catholic truth, but let us learn to 
purify this zeal: Let self be suspect. We 
should dread a certain form of humility 
which is akin to pride itself. We should 
be fearful of sacrilege in usurping the 
truth. Let us take from St. Augustine 
his counsel to his fellow crusaders at 
the height of the struggle against the 
Donatists: “Be bold in fighting for the 
truth, but without haughtiness.”* And 
following Newman’s example, instead 
of conducting ourselves as if the 
Church were our private domain and 
property, and more or less making the 
Church one with ourselves, let us elimi- 
nate the selfish element and work earn- 
estly to make ourselves one with the 
Church. 


Criticism—Bad and Good 

Beyond doubt, the contrary tempta- 
tion is more frequent today; in any 
event, it is more evident and often more 
startling because of all that it stirs up. 
What is it? Briefly, the temptation to 
criticize. This temptation, too, can in- 
sinuate itself under the guise of good. 
It readily presents itself to the apostolic 
soul as an indispensable concern for 
clarity. Often it would not be detect- 
ed except for a previous exercise in the 
“discernment of spirits.” 

The very word “‘critique” means 
“discernment.” There does then exist 
a critique and especially an “auto-crit- 
ique,” as it is currently called, which is 
an excellent thing. It is an effort at 
realism in action. It is the decision to re- 
nounce completely whatsoever cannot 
justify itself as authentic. It is an ex- 
amination of conscience humbly made, 
recognizing the good one accomplishes 
but likewise motivated by an apostolic 
unrest and a spiritual urgency which is 
ever alert. A dissatisfaction with work 
accomplished, an ardent desire for im- 
provement, honesty shown in one’s 
judgment concerning techniques, inde- 
pendence shown in the desire to break 


‘ Contra Litteras Petiliani, 1, I, n. 31 
(P.L.). 
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with unjustified customs and to remedy 
abuses and, far above everything else, 
an exalted idea of the Christian voca- 
tion and faith in the Church’s mission 
—these are some of the attitudes from 
which “auto-criticism” proceeds and 
which provide nourishment for it. 
It calls forth then a redoubled activity, 
a spirit of enterprise, abundant research 
and experiment which, no doubt, at 
times must be kept in check and which 
often jars a bit excessively the even 
tenor of our ways. Although severe 
with the illusions which it ferrets out, 
self-criticism can become complacent 
with other illusions which will soon 
make of it, too, subject matter for a 
similar critique. Yet how much better 
this would be than the naive self-com- 
placency which permits no reform, no 
salutary transformation. How much 
less dangerous than a certain euphoria 
which little by little walls itself up in 
a dream world. 

It would be wrong to desire, on prin- 
ciple the suppression of all publicly ex- 
When the Church is 
humble in her children, she is more 
attractive than when a too human 
anxiety for respectability is predomi- 
nant in them. Jacques Maritain once 
made the remark, not without a just 
nuance of raillery, that to many mod- 
ern Christians 


pressed criticism. 


every avowal of our 
shortcomings seems ‘‘somehow  inde- 
cent.” “One could say,” he added, 


“that they dread the trouble they will 
cause the apologetes by such an admis- 
sion... . The ancient Jews and even 
the Ninivites were not so squeamish.” 
And the saints of past centuries still 
less so. One has only to reread, for 
instance, the famous address of St. Je- 
rome to Pope Damasus, the diatribes 
of St. Bernard against evil shepherds 
and his program of reform outlined in 
De Consideratione, or an indictment 
such as St. Catherine of Siena enunciat- 
ed against certain high dignitaries in 
the Church: “O men, no not really 


2 Du regime 
(1933), p. 139. 
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men, but rather devils in human form, 
how you are made blind by the de- 
ranged love you bear for the corrup- 
tion of the body, for the pleasures and 
plaudits of the world!’” 


More Instances 


Recall to mind St. Bridget, Gerson, 
St. Bernardine of Siena, St. Thomas 
More and more close to our own time, 
a St. Clement Hofbauer. Reflect on 
the struggles of Pope Gregory VII and 
his successors to detach the Church 
government from the system enslaving 
it; the fearlessness of a Gerhoh of Reich- 
ersberg addressing to high places, as 
did St. Bernard Pope Eugene III, his 
work On the Corrupt State of the 
Church, the boldness of a Guillaume 
Durand in publishing his treatise De 
Modo Concilii Celebrandi et Corruptelis 
in Ecclesia Reformandis, or again of the 
Carthusian monk, Pierre of Leyden, 
begging the Roman pontiff to under- 
take the task of reform in the preface 
of the 1530 edition of the works of 
his confrere, Dennis the Carthusian. 

These latter examples should serve 
to remind us of the whole of the great 
Catholic reform movement, rather in- 
adequately designated under the name 
“counter-reform.” Such a task could 
not have been undertaken without the 
practical resolution to make use of the 
“auto-critique,” and of this procedure 
history has recorded more than one out- 
standing example. 

In any event we should separate care- 
fully all that would be pointless com- 
plaining, all that would stem from the 
loss, or even weakening, of trust in the 
Church from healthy self-criticism, 
even when clumsy or excess. It would 
be impious to disparage, under pretext 
furnished by certain faux pas, “‘all that 
praiseworthy, silent work of contem- 
porary Christianity which does make an 
issue of its shortcomings, does seek to 
understand, love and preserve the val- 
ues which arise outside its direct influ- 
ence, and does hurry into the storm to 


® Letter 315 (al. 312). 
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start assembling basic materials for a 
new structure.” In order, however, 
that such an effort be consistent and 
profitable, one must be alert not to let 
it be poisoned by the breath of any 
other inspiration than that which it had 


at its genesis. 
Collective Neurasthenia 


At certain times one observes symp- 
toms of an evil multiplying and spread- 
ing like an epidemic. This is a fit of 
collective neurasthenia. For those who 
are afflicted, everything becomes matter 
for disparagement. It is not only a 
case of giving vent to irony, opposition 
or bitterness from which in every age 
certain characters cannot abstain. But 
everything takes on a pejorative mean- 
ing. Every hint of evil, even when 
true, increases the malady. The life of 
the spirit begins to grow faint, so much 
so that nothing is henceforth seen in its 
true perspective: one imagines himself 
all-discerning and can no longer discern 
the essential. To evaluate things in the 
spirit of faith now seems an illusion. 
Then in a thousand ways discourage- 
ment creeps in. What could have oc- 
casioned a leap forward has now for its 
effect only paralysis. Sincere faith can 
still be present but it is hollowed out on 
all sides. One begins to look upon the 
Church with the eyes of a stranger in 
order to sit in judgment upon her. The 
holy groaning of the Spirit in prayer 
now has become purely human grum- 
bling. By this pharisaic process, a kind 
of interior secession which is not yet 
an open break but still deadly, one has 
already put his foot along a path which 
can lead to full apostasy. 

Would that one could wake to his 
condition in time and take immediate 
counter-measures! It is not a question 
of blinding one’s self to all sorts of 
shortcomings too real for such pretense, 
or a question of not being pained by 
them. A total and fervent loyalty in our 
allegiance does not demand on our part 


“Emmanuel Mounier, Un surnaturalisme 
historique, in Georges Bernanos, p. 113. 
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a puerile admiration for all that can ex- 
ist or be thought of or take place with- 
in the Church. This Bride of Christ 
whom her Spouse desires perfect, holy 
and immaculate is such only in her 
principle. If she shines with a spotless 
brilliance it is as Pope Pius XII wrote: 
Oh, the loving Mother is spotless in the 
sacraments by which she gives birth to 
her children and nourishes them, she is 
spotless in the faith which she has pre- 
served inviolate always, in her sacred laws 
imposed on all, in the evangelical coun- 
sels which she recommends, in those 
heavenly gifts and extraordinary graces 
through- which with inexhaustible fecund- 
ity she generates a host of martyrs, vir- 
gins and confessors.° 


Obstacles—From All 


If her soul is the Spirit of Christ, she 
is none the less made up of humans. 
And as we well know, men have never 
attained the heights of the divine mis- 
sion entrusted to them. Never have 
they been completely malleable and do- 
cile to the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit. If men may not corrupt the 
Church because the source of her sanc- 
tifying strength is not from them, she 
is no more successful, while their earthy 
state endures, in drying up in them the 
opposing wellspring of corruption. The 
better among them unceasingly set up 
a thousand obstacles to thwart the good 
that God would work through them. 
We should understand thoroughly then, 
and in advance—and here history is 
a sound pedagogue—that nothing which 
stems from man’s heart should ever dis- 
concert us. 

But who of us is not a member of 
the human family? Is not each of us 
aware of his own misery and lack of 
ability? Is it not an open contradic- 
tion for a man to serve a holy cause 
with questionable means? Should not 
such a one admit that the most serious 
faults are those which escape notice? 
Has he not just a faint realization, a 
glimpse of the fact that he is unable to 
understand the mystery to which his 
° Pope Pius XII, Mystici Corporis Christi, 

ge 1943 (Paulist Press edition, 

p. 22). 
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life is dedicated? Why, then, at that 
stage, think of separating ourselves 
from the flock? Why this secession 
which is what a man does when he sets 
himself up to judge others? So we fall 
into the same illusion as the misanthrope 
who takes a dislike to the human race as 
if he belonged to another species, while 
“in order to realize our basic identity 
with humanity, all we need do is to be 
a part of it, to adhere to the whole mass 
and to mingle with all its members.” 
Then “our grievances, our schism, our 
role of judge, our odious comparisons 
all vanish.”* Then the evident contrast 
existing between the human misery of 
all who make up the Church and the 
grandeur of her divine mission, hard- 
won knowledge gained first from our 
own experience, will no longer scandal- 
ize us. It will be rather a spur for- 
ward. We shall understand that a cer- 
tain “‘self-criticism” completely aimed 
at the world outside of ourselves would 
only be a subterfuge for shunning the 
duty of examining our own consciences. 
The humble acceptance of Catholic sol- 
idarity will make us perhaps love anew, 
in a new light, that very part of our 
Church’s wisdom, of her institutions 
and traditions and exigencies which we 

had had difficulty in comprehending. 

Anguish of Apostles 
However, today discontent often 
takes more precise forms in order to 
gnaw at the soul. An apostle, even 
most humble, doesn’t escape them. He 
begins to wonder in anguish if the 
Church’s activity is really adapted to 
our times. Does not an experience com- 
manding attention show that she is 
tragically ineffective? During the past 
few years in particular such questions 
have been posed everywhere. Let us 
not fool ourselves in regard to their 
seriousness. We should not dismiss them 
too speedily by a refusal to face them. 
We should be only adding to the dif- 
ficulties of those persons who, perhaps 
because they are less lethargic than we, 
* Paul Claudel interroge le Cantique des 
cantiques (1948), p. 277. 
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toss restlessly throughout the night 
through concern for these problems. 
But here, too, we must force ourselves, 
without going to extremes, to prac- 
tice the “‘discernments of spirits.” 

One is inclined, then, to ask himself 
about the present value, not of course 
of Christianity itself, but about many 
of the elements which make up, as it 
were, the ancient religious machinery 
such as the centuries have moulded it. 
He decides that the yield is too paltry. 
He declares that the mechanism is worn 
out, that the main springs are loose. He 
gauges its lack of adaptability. He 
charges it with being in a rut. It 
would hardly be astounding if there 
were found in such a battery of accu- 
sations several traces of extremism, nor 
would it surprise anybody if in the diag- 
nosis of evil as well as in the choice 
of remedy, a few errors were to slip 
in. A keen intuition for new require- 
ments can be the companion of a study 
which is too cavalier and fanciful. 
There is no need to take undue alarm. 
If the inspiration is honest, one will 
have no difficulty in rectifying what 
needs to be changed or in correcting a 
lopsided effort with the necessary coun- 
ter-balance. 

But it is just this inspiration which 
must be watched. The worst inspira- 
tion can go hand-in-hand with the best. 
It can cleverly introduce itself in the 
garb of good. What is the real source 
of this hunger for adaptation, or what 
amounts to the same thing, the real 
origin of the need of what is called a 
more efficacious “incarnation” —a solici- 
tude in itself very proper? Is it purely 
an overflow of charity akin to that of 
St. Paul, who in his pursuit of Jesus 
Christ wished to become all things to 
all men? Is not this an admixture of 
that illusion—overly natural to this 
professional critic who inevitably edges 
close to the role of the priest—that a 
change of method is all that is needed, 
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just as in purely human enterprises, to 
obtain results which before all else sup- 
pose a change of heart? Realistic views, 
objective investigations, formulation of 
“sociological laws,” the preparation of 
elaborate plans, departures big and little 
from the apostolic methods of the past, 
the designing of new techniques: an un- 
alloyed and scrupulously proper zeal can 
make use of all these means. He who 
would sneer at them can himself be too 
readily assuming the hero’s role in hold- 
ing them up derisively, in opposition to 
the means of a Curé of Ars. Yet neces- 
sarily, we must ever keep in their proper 
rank the tools we intend for the ex- 
clusive service of the Holy Spirit. 


Fearfulness and Disgust 


Still more serious is another point, 
which in dosages more or less subtle is 
mingled with our discontent: a kind of 
fearfulness, a lack of deep-rooted con- 
viction, a secret disgust with the tradi- 
tion of the Church. In yielding to 
this would we not be setting ourselves 
up as judges of this tradition, according 
to superficially “modern” criteria? 
Would not this mean that the mundane 
values of the world paraded before our 
eyes had begun to dazzle us? Would 
we not gradually be permitting our- 
selves to shrink into the shell of an in- 
feriority complex in the presence of 
those who proclaim such values? Re- 
garding matters which should be most 
sacred to us, would we not be in a fair 
way of thinking in the same patterns 
of the man whose blindness we should 
be lamenting? Would we not be fool- 
ishly allowing ourselves to be impressed 
by the pomp of the pride of life? While 
remaining unswerving in the faith it- 
self, would we not be beginning, so to 
speak, to let swerve our faith in the 
Church’s tradition? 

This would be the moment to recall 
to mind more explicitly certain eternal 
truths. “When I shall be lifted up from 
the earth, I will draw all things to my- 
self” (John 9, 39.) Clearly these words 
of Jesus are not meant to describe what 
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should be our tactic in spreading His 
gospel. St. Paul, crucified to the cross 
with Christ, roamed the wide world, 
the prototype of a legion of apostles, 
and the Church will ever remain a mis- 
sionary Church. Still Christ’s words 
indicate to us the proper frame of 
mind. In other words, we are right in 
desiring not to be “‘separated” from men 
when it is a question of leading them 
to Christ, if by that we understand that 
we must lift the barriers which certain 
obsolete forms of life and thought 
would put between them and us, a 
fortiori _practices which only a life of 
indolence can justify. We are right in 
not letting ourselves be shut up in any 
sort of ghetto erected either by our- 
selves or by others. But we must take 
equal care not to misunderstand the 
condition essential to those who are set 
“apart,” which is the lot of every 
Christian and much more every priest.’ 
If the world should see us truly, vividly 
alive in our sanctified withdrawal from 
it as well as in our zestful scrutiny of 
all that such a dedication entails, there 
will be no lack of others who will be 
drawn by this manner of life, and will 
no longer want to be separated from 
us. And by our means the miracle of 
the attraction of Christ will be perpet- 
uated. 


Caution 


Let us not be afraid, then, to sym- 
pathize profoundly with the feelings of 
our fellow men. Let us be completely 
human, for a sincere conscience plus 
fraternal charity obliges us to it; or, 
better, such a disposition should be so 
natural, so congenital, that we should 
not have to labor at it. We should not 
assume an attitude which confuses fi- 
delity to the eternal with a meaningless 
and even morbid attachment to the 
past. 

At the same time, however, let us 
be cautious of the twentieth century’s 
all-sufficiency. We should take care 


a means “segregatus.” Cf. Acts, 
3, 2, 
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not to make our own the weaknesses 
and fads and narrow-mindedness of our 
milieu. We do well to guard against 
opening the door to worldliness—be it 
of the poor or the rich, of the vulgar 
or the refined. Or rather—for unhap- 
pily we always share in some measure 
in it—we must not cease disentangling 
ourselves from it. Briefly, we should 
always be ready to adapt ourselves and 
as spontaneously as possible: but with- 
out ever allowing the principles of 
Christianity itself, in our behavior or 
thought, to be adapted, that is, made 
purely human or in the slightest degree 
debased. Let us love our century but 
not succumb to the spirit of the cen- 
tury. May the salt of the gospel nev- 
er become unsavory in us! 


The difficulty becomes more acute in 
certain minds and the pain becomes 
more excruciating in certain souls when 
it seems that despite all conceivable ef- 
forts at adaptation, for reasons which 
render all initiative helpless, the action 
of the Church is far from being effica- 
cious. Far from continually advanc- 
ing, she seems to be slipping backwards. 
This is true even in lands where she ap- 
pears to be reigning; even where her in- 
fluence is acknowledged and supported, 
she does not make the gospel reign 
alongside her, and the social order is not 
transformed by its principles. But should 
not a tree be judged by its fruits? Is 
not one, henceforth, justified in think- 
ing that the Church is unable to real- 
ize, more than in symbol, what others 
boast of bringing to actuality? Con- 
sequently, should not one transfer to 
these others the faith which he had once 
vowed to her? 

How many equivocations there are 
in this argument which wears such a 
simple appearance! Certainly, if every 
member of the Church were all that 
he should be, it is evident that the king- 
dom of God would march forward at 
a different pace, even amid constantly 
increasing obstacles. It is equally true 
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that a particular event in history, or 
a specific social frame, independently 
of the wills of individual men, can cre- 
ate unfavorable conditions, profound 
misunderstandings, divorces between 
the Church and society, and pose ac- 
cordingly grave problems. But in or- 
der to have the opportunity to solve 
these problems or at least if it must be 
admitted that certain of them are tem- 
porarily beyond solution, to preserve our 
confidence intact, we must thoroughly 
scatter these concealed equivocations. 
Leaving aside, then, considerations 
which belong to sociology, the abso- 
lutely first thing to be done is to per- 
form this discernment of spirits. 


“Wisdom of Redemption” 


When we come to consider matters 
which concern the Church, we cannot 
judge in terms of advance or retreat, 
of success and failure, in the manner 
one judges things strictly of the tem- 
poral order. ‘The supernatural good 
which the Church pursues here below is 
totaled in the realm of the intangible. 
From generation to generation, the ag- 
gregate of the communion of saints 
mounts upwards. 


Neither should we start dreaming 
again of a Church externally triumph- 
ant. Her Divine Master made her no 
promise of glittering successes in con- 
stantly increasing brilliance. It is not 
taking refuge in oratory or in romantic 
sentimentalizing, but the enunciation of 
a law of her nature to repeat here the 
words of Pascal that she must, like 
Christ, be in agony to the end of time. 
Let us always remember the exigencies 
of “the wisdom of redemption.” See 
her at work in the life and in the ac- 
tivity of Christ Himself. Such medi- 
tation will help us, even when torn by 
anxiety, to remain patient. It will make 
us transcend anxiety and emerge be- 
yond, without fear of lapsing back- 
wards into a kind of surrender, which 
would be disgraceful. The apostle must 
learn patience. The priest must fre- 
quently accept a feeling of helplessness. 
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He must face the fact that he is almost 
never understood. 


Above all, we must not mistake the 
nature of the Kingdom of God which 
is the Church’s goal and whose antici- 
pation is her mission. All of our faith 
comes to issue here. Without at all ig- 
noring the urgency of the problems of 
temporal society, nor the indispensable 
part the Church plays in their solution, 
how can we forget without detriment 
that she is intent upon solving a prob- 
lem no less urgent, but loftier and more 
vast, more persistent and of wider 
scope? Just as a plague springing from 
its surroundings reacts against its cure 
and reappears under a new form as soon 
as one thinks it stamped out, so the 
radical evil which man bears in the 
depths of his being can rise again un- 
der unforeseeable aspects, as society it- 
self undergoes change. This does not 
mean that we should not exhaust all 
efforts to seek improvement. ‘The te- 
nacity of evil should be only a chal- 
lenge to battle more relentlessly and 
with greater perseverance. But suppos- 
ing—and how regrettably distant we 
are from it—a social functioning which 
would approximate such an ideal, that 
is, an external order as perfect as hu- 
mans could make it, the work of the 
Church would not, so to speak, have 
yet commenced. For she has no inten- 
tion of establishing us in life here be- 
low, but wants to lift us above this 
mortal existence. In bringing us Christ’s 
redemption, she aims to detach us from 
that inner evil and open up for us an- 
other kind of life. In return, if she 
were to seek above all else temporal ef- 
ficiency, even this would not be ac- 
corded her. If she were to wait until 
temporal conditions were at last bet- 
tered—whatever form such an optimum 
might conceivably take—in order to 
accomplish in the midst of the world 
her work of salvation, she would be un- 
faithful to her mission, which is to lead 
to the gates of heaven, not some ideal 
humanity of the future but the totality 
of the human race, not some mythical 
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humanity but the flesh-and-blood hu- 
man beings of each generation. 


Standards of Judgment 


If then we are eager to be realistic, 
again we must make sure that our real- 
ism does not mistake its target. If we 
are anxious to be efficient, we must not 
base everything upon means which are 
of another order, of a kind to divert us 
from our purpose. If we can be severe, 
as sometimes we ought, with those who 
bear the name Catholic (with our- 
selves) still we must know what we are 
doing and act in the name of standards 
which are not false. We must never 
lose sight of the Church’s essential 
function. 

However, this essential function— 
which would disappear completely if we 
refused to situate it at the center of 
our present activity—is not to be 
judged from a quantitative point of 
God uses us to save one another 
according to laws which remain hidden 
from our view. On the other hand, 
the existence of a single saint would be 
sufficient witness to the divine value 
of the principle which had nourished 
him. But is our vision sufficiently 
purified? Do we know how to use our 
eyes to discover the effectiveness of the 
Church in this order of sanctity all 
about us? Let us try at least to catch 
a glimpse of it. Oh, that the towering 
mass of externals did not conceal the 
inner reality from us! Would that the 
noise of debate over ideologies did not 
prevent our hearing the silent breath- 
ing of the Church! The great St. Cy- 
prian, head of a community which at 
that time hardly included more than 
the very poor and the unlettered, with 
little appreciable influence on the des- 
tinies of the Roman empire, said long 
ago, ““We Christians say little, but we 
are alive!” 


view. 


This statement remains ever true. It 
is scarcely necessary to discuss basic 
realities. The dynamism of Christian- 
ity at each epoch depends far less upon 
discussions, events and world changes 
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than one is led to believe. For far be- 
neath the roar of politics, the eddying 
of opinion, the ebb and flow of idea 
and controversy, out of reach of the 
world’s inquisitive eye and ear, a life 
flows serenely on, communicating it- 
self endlessly—and no verdict can be 
passed upon it from without. In hid- 
denness shines the kingdom of God. 
Here and there a random flash reveals 
it. Pools of light blend, spread out, 
join together; some stars in the night 
are ablaze with a whiter light. Some- 
times there are patches, blood-red to 
snap us to attention. They are for us 
portents. 


The Best Christians 


Amid all this discussion about the 
Christianity of our time and all the 
complaining about the Church’s lack of 
adaptability and effectiveness, let us 
keep coming back to these very simple 
thoughts. The best Christians, those 
most fully alive, are not necessarily nor 
even as a rule found in the ranks of 
the savants, nor among the talented, nor 
among the intelligentsia, nor among the 
politicians, nor among those whose 
hands are heavy with power or gold, 
nor among the socially prominent. As 
a result the voice of these elite of 
Christ does not echo in the market- 
place nor in the daily press, nor does 
their activity at all interest the general 
public. Their life is hidden from the 
prying eyes of the world and if they 
do attain fame, it is by the way of ex- 
ception and tardily, always with a risk 
of strange distortions. These are they, 
nonetheless, who more than all the rest 
combined are responsible for the fact 
that our earth is not a hell. The bulk 
of these followers of Christ never won- 
der if their faith is “adapted” nor if 
it be “efficacious.” It is enough for 
them to be living it, as an ever-present 
reality, but the fruit which they bring 
forth, although often hidden, is not 
for that reason less magnificent. Even 
if they do not directly influence the 
outer world, they inspire all the initia- 
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tive and activity and creation which 
will endure in this world. And these 
are the men and women who preserve 
us and provide us with an inkling of 
hope. Who is to say that they are less 
numerous today than in other ages? 
Let not a dream of efficiency, perhaps 
pure fantasy, blind us to the real 
fecundity of our holy Mother. 


There is another temptation. This 
one, also, is beyond the ken of the 
coarser type of soul. Of all tempta- 
tions it is the most serious. This temp- 
tation arises from a fact which St. Paul 
already described: ‘‘Consider, brethren 

. that not many of you are wise, in 
the world’s fashion, not many powerful, 
not many well-born.” (I Corinthians, 1, 
26.) Though the wise and the power- 
ful and the well-born did come later, 
the reflection of the apostle is not for 
that fact less profoundly true and. uni- 
versally applicable. The Church, like 
her Master, bears in the eyes of the 
world the appearance of a slave. She 
exists on this earth in the form of a 
slave. (Cf. Philippians, 2,7.) And it is 
not merely the wisdom of the world, 
taken in a gross sense, that she lacks: 
it is also, at least so it seems, the wis- 
dom of the spirit. She is as far from 
being an academy of savants, as she is 
from being an assembly of the sub- 
limely spiritual or a collection of 
Nietzsche’s supermen. Actually, she is 
the exact opposite. Within her ranks 
the crippled and the deformed and the 
miserable of every hue rub elbows, and 
the crowd of the mediocre, who are par- 
ticularly at home in her midst, every- 
where impose their tone upon her. Her 
most magnificent accomplishments only 
serve to highlight this characteristic the 
more in the mediocrity of her member- 
ship as in the ordinary warp and woof 
of her existence. It would be a sim- 
ple matter, indeed, to show this in de- 
tail, On the other hand, it is difficult, 
or rather, completely impossible for the 
natural man, so long as his most inti- 
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mate thoughts have not been spiritual- 
ized, to discover in such a fact the 
accomplishments of that kenosis of re- 
demption, the adorable path marked 
out by the “lowliness of God.’”* 


Contempt from Elite 


At all times the Church has drawn 
to herself the contempt of the elite. 
Philosophers or mystics, many nobler 
minds, in their quest for the profound 
life, refuse allegiance to her. Certain 
ones are openly hostile. Like Celsus, 
they are disgusted by “this swarm of 
little people” and turn away from her, 
wrapped either in the Jovian serenity 
of a Goethe or in the Dionysiac mad- 
ness of a Nietzsche. ‘‘You pretend,” 
they seem to cry, “to be the body of 
Christ, the body of God! Would the 
body of God be fashioned of such gross 
material? And how, in the first place, 
can divinity have a body?” 

Many others among the nobler souls 
who think they give the Church her 
just due protest at finding them- 
selves listed as adversaries. If it ever 
became necessary, they would patronize 
her. But right now they keep their 
distance. For themselves they want no 
part in a faith which would bury them 
in a crowd of the wretched, above 
whom they place themselves because 
of their aesthetic accomplishments, their 
philosophic insight or their dedication 
to the higher life. These are the 
‘aristocrats,’ who cannot see themselves 
mingling with the hoi polloi. Accord- 
ing to their line of thought, the Church 
leads men over paths too common. Wil- 
lingly they acknowledge her ability to 
present sublime truth veiled in imagery. 
But they distinguish themselves as 
“those who know” in opposition to 
“those who only believe.” They pre- 
tend to know the Church better than 
she can ever know herself. They allot 
her a place in things, condescendingly, 


* Cf. Augustine, Enchiridion, c. 108 (P.L., 
40, 283). 
® Quoted in Origen, Contra Celsum. 
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but without her leave they allot them- 
selves the faculty of drawing the pro- 
founder meaning out of her doctrines 
and deeds. Some of these people estab- 
lish themselves as leaders of a sect, of- 
fering their followers as secret lure the 
promise of “knowledge.” 

Such in olden times was a Valentinus, 
or that Faustus to whose influence Au- 
gustine for a time succumbed. Such 
in our own day, in different style, are 
certain moderns. Others in this cate- 
gory remain in their seclusion. Yet it 
is not always a satanic refusal which 
keeps them out of the Church. More 
simply, this can be the disgust which 
a high-minded person has for forms of 
life and thought which make him part 
of the herd. Even more simply, it is 
sometimes a case of a delicate soul 
shrinking back or fearfully withdraw- 
ing into a shell. They ask: Does not 
formal membership in the Church, 
which frowns upon untrammeled in- 
vestigation and which holds back spir- 
itual soaring, result in real regimenta- 
tion and base promiscuity? 


Benefit through Objections 


An echo more or less muffled rises 
up from these objections, these repug- 
nances to irritate the conscience of cer- 
tain Christians. If their faith does not 
wither away, at least the bonds which 
secure them to the Church are some- 
times slackened, causing a loss of vigor 
and enthusiasm. The reason is that even 
though from the standpoint of the 
truth, Christianity can well emerge vic- 
torious over all trials, the Church her- 
self would still not appear justified in 
what she is. At least a theoretical just- 
tification does not automatically abol- 
ish the humanly-felt repugnance for 
her. An unbiased examination can 
readily make it plain that the wisdom 
which the Church proposes and with 
which she imbues her offspring does not 
consist in the mass of “childish tri- 
fles” of which St. Augustine believed 
she was composed, before the sermons 
of St. Ambrose opened his eyes. Such 
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an examination may well lead one to 
discover the solidity of her dogmas, 
even to see vaguely the profundity ‘of 
her mysteries and how they are inter- 
preted by the great doctors. It may 
well make us admire the splendor of 
the art and the richness of the culture 
which, at least during certain periods, 
made her human visage so illustrious. 
All this does not alter the manifest 
commonness of the mass of connecting 
cells which compose her body, to which 
all Catholic existence must daily ac- 
commodate itself and in whose soil it 
must inevitably take root. 
Believers Upset 

André Malraux, standing before the 
paintings in the Roman catacombs, the 
first artistic expression of the Word 
which rang from Christ’s own lips, ex- 
claimed, “How wretchedly these mis- 
erable scenes correspond to the rich 
tones of the Gospel Voice!’’® One 
could elaborate that remark. Will it 
not be the same inevitably with any ex- 
pression of Catholic reality, whatever its 
mode or manner? For in the sermons 
we hear today, what has happened to 
the riches of Revelation? In the usual 
way it is presented, what becomes of 
the Christian vocation? What becomes 
of the Kingdom of God in many minds 
among the devout faithful or among 
the theologians? What becomes of the 
holy love of unity in some hearts too 
little purified from human passions? 
And in the manuals of the theologian, 
what have they done too often to the 
sense of mystery? Pascal could write 
glowingly of that attribute which theo- 
logical mystery has of holding together 
both extremes of a truth while polariz- 
ing all the intervening space; but in 
practice, is not this soaring synthesis 
changed into some dull formula of “bal- 
anced compromise?” 

The wonderful complexio opposito- 
rum that Catholicism presents under all 


10André Malraux, La Monnaie de labsolu, 
>». 160. 

Pascal, Pensées (J. Chevalier edition, n. 
353, 862). 
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its aspects frightens so many of her own 
believers! Does not the Church herself 
habitually discourage overbold thinking 
and spirituality that is too lofty? 
Should not then the forms which she 
most willingly approves be, of necessity, 
such that the average Catholic climate 
can bear them? Have we not to con- 
fess that this atmosphere is always, in 
Claudel’s phrase, “rather insipid and 
mediocre?” Even from the hands of 
those who believe themselves learned, 
what fodder, rehashed from age to age, 
is offered to the irrisio infidelium! In 
all truth, when you view her without 
illusion, when you bring her down from 
the aethereal atmosphere of pure idea 
and situate her in the hard core of real- 
ity, “What is the Church if not, so to 
speak, a body of humiliation which pro- 
vokes insult and godlessness [or stern 
aversion or at best forbearance and re- 
serve| among men who do not have the 
faith?” 

It is this very complexity, however, 
which we must indeed, not canonize in 
its totality, but endure in its inevitable 
elements and embrace in a loyalty which 
would not be loyal if it remained com- 
pletely in the realm of the superficial. 
In order to accept the Church, one must 
take her as she is in her day-to-day hu- 
man reality, as well as in her eternal 
divine idea, for de jure and de facto 
all disassociation is impossible. To love 
the Church, one must first of all com- 
pletely overcome his antipathy, then love 
her in her solid tradition and bury him- 
self, so to speak, in the expansive mass 
of her life like the grain of wheat bur- 
ied in the ground. Such is the Cath- 
olic way of losing one’s life in order 
to find it. Without this ultimate media- 
tion, the mystery of salvation cannot 
touch us or transfigure us. The Incar- 
nation must be pushed to its logical 
conclusion and according to that law, 
divinity must adapt itself to human 
‘*Newman, Sermon sur le Christ caché au 


monde (in Pierre Leyris, Cardinal New- 
man, le Christ, 1943, p. 189). 
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weakness. To possess the treasure one 
must grasp the “vessel of clay” in 
which it is borne and outside of which 
it escapes as vapor. In other words, 
the need for humility in order to belong 
to Jesus Christ demands also humility 
to seek Him in His Church and to join 
intellectual submission with “‘love for 
the brethren.” (I Peter, 2,17.) Such 
is the price of a good without price: 
the Catholic communion. 


Lowliness and Strength 


That is what St. Clement of Rome, 
the first successor of St. Peter, wrote 
ages ago in a single sentence plunging 
to the deepest meaning of the Church: 
“Christ belongs to those who are hum- 
ble in their sentiments, not to those who 
tower proudly above the flock.’”* 


In the sight of the “superior” man, 
everything in the Church appears lowly. 
But again in Pascal’s phrase: “Strength 
goes hand-in-hand with this lowliness.” 
And it is found only with lowliness. 
The idealized forms of Church life in 
which the “superior” man takes delight, 
seem to him loftier and more refined 
only because they are the offspring of 
his own mind. Let him search among 
them, if he will, for a tool with which 
to carve out a personality rich, har- 
monized and vigorous, or a text for in- 
terpreting the universe, or a springboard 
for projecting himself beyond the con- 
fines which wall in our human condi- 
tion—they are all equally impotent, un- 
able even to begin changing the human 
heart. Despite their apparent grandeur, 
the thoughts of the “superior” man are 
for him but a mirror in which he ad- 
mires himself and which chain him to 
his pride. The sole grandeur which 
would not be full of deception, that 
which the Holy Spirit Himself plants 
in man’s heart, supposes the soil of the 
common faith, accepted without reser- 
vation and never abandoned. There 
alone flow the waters of Siloe. There 
alone opens up the royal road of the 
Cross. The Church in her apparent 


‘8ST etter to the Corinthians, c. 16. 
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lowliness is the sacrament, that is, the 
real and efficacious sign, of the “pro- 
fundity of God.” That is why the pas- 
sage of the Apostle Paul which we have 
just explained is at once, to the natural 
man a statement of scandal and to the 
man of faith a cry of triumph: 


Consider, brethren, the circumstances of 
your own calling; not many of you are 
wise, in the world’s fashion, not many 
powerful, not many well-born. No, God 
has chosen what the world holds foolish, 
so as to abash the wise, God has chosen 
what the world holds weak so as to abash 
the strong, God has chosen what the world 
holds base and contemptible, nay, has 
chosen what is nothing, so as to bring to 
nothing what is now in being; no human 
creature was to have any ground for boast- 
ing, in the presence of God. (I Corin- 
thians, l, 26-29.) 

Illustration from Augustine 
Only a miracle of grace can make 

these things understood. Without grace, 
the most beautiful sentiments and the 
most lofty spiritual powers are only an 
obstacle. Even within the Church, as 
we have already seen, they can become 
temptation. If one day we are tempted 
in this way, it might be profitable to 
reread what St. Augustine recounts for 
us in the eighth book of his Confessions. 
He heard this incident from his friend 
Simplician. The elderly Victorinus was 
a philosopher “skilled in all the liberal 
learning.” However, this master who 
enjoyed the esteem of many senators of 
rank, this man who had lived to see his 
own statue erected in the Forum, ulti- 
mately came “‘to feel no shame in mak- 
ing himself a slave for Christ, in bending 
his neck to the yoke with humility, and 
bowing his head beneath the oppro- 
brium of the cross.” But this only 
took place after long resistance, made 
longer by a haughty inability to com- 
prehend. His example, for that very 
reason, becomes only more beautiful: 

Lord, “Thou hast let down the heavens 
and from them have come forth,” but by 
what means were you able to get within 
the heart of a man like this? He was well 
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versed in Holy Scripture. He was accus- 
tomed to search diligently for truth and 
was wont to study profoundly all the 
Christian documents. Also, not in public 
but in private did he say to Simplician: 
“Know ye that now I am a Christian?” “I 
will not believe that, I will not look upon 
thee as one of us until I shall see thee 
present within the Church of Christ.” 
Whereupon Victorinus smilingly replied: 
“Ah, then, is it the walls of a building 
which make a man a Christian?” Again 
and again he insisted that he was a Chris- 
tian, but always Simplician answered him 
in the same fashion and Victorinus re- 
turned with the same ironic remark... . 
But after he had formed the firm resolve 
through further intensive readings . . . he 
felt that he would be committing a verit- 
able crime, if he continued to be ashamed 
of the mysteries instituted by Thy Word 
during His fleshly humiliation .... Abrupt- 
ly he sought out Simplician, who hardly 
expected such an outcome, to say: “Let us 
hasten to the Church: I wish to become 

a Christian,” Simplician, scarcely able to 

contain his joy, at once set out with him. 

After his initial instruction in the basic 

truths of the catechesis, he even asked to 

have his name set down without further 
delay for the ceremony of baptism. All 

Rome was filled with astonishment and 

the Church with happiness.** 

If the aged Victorinus had not re- 
solved to take the decisive step and thus 
lose himself in the lowly flock of the 
“practicing” faithful, he would still be 
remembered doubtless as an outstanding 
philosopher. Perhaps he would still 
be admired as the theologian who first 
conceived the internal theory of the 
Trinity which St. Augustine was later 
to elaborate into definite formulae for 
the West. His name would thus re- 
main amongst those of the “makers” of 
dogma and no better claim to fame 
would have been his. But had he not 
taken that step to humility, he would 
not have merited another title, plain 
enough to be frank and for many 
scarcely noteworthy, but of all titles 
the most beautiful when its deep mean- 
ing is understood: he would not have 
been a Catholic. 


14Confessions, VIII, c. 2, 
briolle edition, pp. 178 
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INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


On 


VOCATIONAL URUER 


Puiie S. LAND 
Institute of Social Order 


HEN socIAL ORDER sought the 
collaboration of the well-known 
authors listed at the head of each 
country’s entries, it was agreed that we 
would include only writings which ad- 
vanced thinking about Vocational Order’ 
or reported actual operations of VO at 
some level. Popularizations were excluded, 
however important the work of communi- 
cating ideas may be. In practise, this pol- 
icy was difficult to follow; as a result 
some popular writings by well-known au- 
thors are included. 
Because it proved impossible to incor- 
porate all titles into a single set of cate- 
for this 


gories, each country’s listings, 
year at least, are printed separately. Fur- 
ther discussion among the collaborators 


will, we hope, develop a uniform set of 
categories. Our tentative schematic organ- 
ization of material is: 
I. Writings specifically about VO. 
1, General discussions 
2. Treatment at specific levels 
a. Enterprise level 
b. Industry level 
c. National level 

3. Studies of existing structures 
II. Writings implicating VO, 

1. Beginnings of VO discernible in a par- 

ticular development at one or other level. 

2. Developments having such affinity 

with VO that readers will want to be 

acquainted with them. 

Consequently, the bibliography is not 
directly concerned with industrial order, 
labor relations, human relations in indus- 
try, such proposals for reform as profit 
sharing, joint management, improved com- 
munications, wage-making, etc. On the 
other hand, some articles on allied topics 
which show awareness of VO problems 
are included; admittedly there is an ele- 
ment of the arbitrary. Besides, individual 
national situations alter the significance of 
related questions. 


The following abbreviations have been 
used in the bibliography : Vocational Or- 
ganization, VO; Industrial Councils, IC; 
Vocational Groups, VG; Industry Coun- 
cil Plan, ICP. 
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Readers acquainted with the subject will 
readily appreciate the problem of uniform 
norms for deciding what should be in 
cluded. To the problems of differing na- 
tional approaches and national situations 
there is added the further problem of eac! 
individual’s evaluation of what is pertinent. 
There are, as yet, no fixed definitions to 
guide us; we are working with an idea 
only partly formulated, only faintly adum- 
brated in various institutions. 

We hope to achieve more uniformity 
among the collaborating editors before the 
next annual edition. To this end we earn- 
estly solicit your criticisms and sugges- 
tions. We are likewise eager to learn of 
omissions, 

AUSTRALIA 
FRANK MAHER 

University of Melbourne, Melbourne 
There are no writings on VO 
to be reported at this time, nor 
are there any current developments which 
suggest VO. Employers and union leaders 
are content, since times are good, to be 
governed by compulsory arbitration. As a 
result, they are rather apathetic about dis- 
cussing longer-range developments of or- 
ganic institutions. 


AUSTRIA 
JoHN SCHASCHING 
University of Innsbruck, Innsbruck, Tyrol 


Preface : 


,¢ ... As compared with the 
Preface: 1930 to 1938, there has 
little discussion of VO since the war 
There are two reasons for this. First, 
Austria has been too preoccupied with the 
problem of survival to think much about an 
ideal organization of the economy. Second 
Austria’s Stdndestaat of 1934-38 met con- 
siderable opposition, especially from the 
socialists and others who regarded it as 
fascist. Our concern here is not with this 
Austrian experiment in corporativism nor 
with socialist interpretation of it. But it 
can easily be seen that those who want to 
avoid political clashes during the present 
crisis would not be willing to write on this 
controversial topic. Nevertheless, there has 
been some discussion of VO. 
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Hans Bayer, Gewinnbetetligung, Springer- 
Verlag, Wien, 1952, 164 pp. 
“Perufsstandische Ordnung, Subsidiari- 
tit und Mitbestimmung,” Orbis Catholicus, 
{Herder-Korrespondenz, Wien], 4 (Heft 
1, £950). 
{uf dem Weg sur Mitbestimmung, Pro- 
ducktivitatssteigerung und Betriebsdemo- 
vatie, Verlag des Oesterreichischen Ge- 
werkschaftsbundes, Wien, 1952, 64 pp. 
Rudolph Hausleithner, “Persdnlichkeit 
und Gesellschaft im Harmonischen Aus- 
sleich,” Gloria Det, [Graz], 4 (Heft 3, 
1949-50). 
Author is among best known champions 
of VO in Austria. See his Gehalt und 
Gestalt-der Wahren Gesellschaft, Linz, 
1947, 132 pp. 
Walter Heinrich, “Dezentralization im Be- 
trieb,” Berichte und Informationen, [Oes- 
terreichisches Forschungsinstitut fiir Wirt- 
schaft und Politik, Salzburg], 7 (Heft 
310, 1952). 
‘Der Johnstone-Bericht WoOrtlich,” Ber- 
| (Heft 306, 


ichte und Informationen, 7 
1952) 
The economic adviser of the U. S. lega- 
tion in Vienna attempts to show that free 
competition is narrowed by vocational 
groups (“Kammersystem” — Berufsmas- 
sige Vereinigungen). 
Johannes Messner, Das Naturrecht, Tyrol, 
Innsbruck, 1950, 951 pp. 
This work is widely known outside Aus- 
tria. Pages 785-861 are an important at- 
tempt to show how VO can build a true 
social economy. Translated by J. J. 
Doherty as Social Ethics: Natural Law 
in the Modern World, Herder, St. Louis, 
1949, xiii, 1018 pp. 
, “Die Stunde des Sozialen Katholi- 
zismus,” Die Furche, [Wien], 8 (No. 39, 
1952). 
Ludwig Neundorfer, “Neuen Sozialstruk- 
turens Zu,” Wort und Wahrheit, [Wien], 
6 (1951) 903-14. 
\lbert Pickert, “Macht und Einfluss von 
Verbanden und Gewerkschaften,” Berichte 
und Informationen, 7 (Heft 313, 1952 
Max Pietsch, Von Wert und Wéiirde 
[enschlicher Arbeit, Herder, Wien, 1952, 
224 pp. 





Shows the possibility of restoring the 
worth of the worker in the modern plant. 
Pius XII, “Ansprache bei der Schluss- 
kundgebung des Wiener Katholikentages 
am 14 September 1952,” Die Furche, 8 
(No. 38, 1952). 

This important papal address proclaims 
the new social development which brings 
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an end to class warfare and protects the 
individual, little communities and associa- 
tions against state encroachment. 


Walter Riener, S.J., “Die Sozialen Anlie 
gen der Katholiken,’ Die Furche, 8 (No. 
41, 1952). 
CANADA 
RicHARD ARES 
Institut Social Populaire, Montreal 


Preface: Since he found few books or 

‘ articles suitable for the bibliog- 
raphy, Father Arés did not think it useful 
to put them into categories. 


Richard Arés, S.J., “Organisation Pro- 
fessionnelle et Réforme de 1|’Entreprise,” 
Relations, [Montréal], 12 (April, 1952) 
86-89. 

— “Société Capitaliste et Organisa- 
tion Professionnelle,’ Relations, 12 (Feb- 
ruary, 1952) 32-35. 





——,, “Syndicats et Organisation Profes- 
sionnelle,” Relations, 11 (December, 1951) 
339-41. 

Emile Bouvier, S.J., Patrons et Ouvriers, 
Section des Relations Industrielles de l’Uni 
versité de Montréal, Montréal, 1951, 210 
pp. 

——, Neither Right nor Left, (English 
version), thid., 203 pp. 

Alfred Charpentier, “Plan de 1’Entreprise 
et Plan de la Profession,” Culture, 13 
(1952) 182-86. 


Marcel Clément, 
trine Sociale Catholique, 
1951, 188 pp. 


Manifeste Communautaire, Publi- 


Introduction a la Doc- 
Fides, Montréal, 





cations de l'Institut Social Populaire, 
Montréal, 1952, 32 pp. 
Marcel Clément, et Richard Arés, S.]J., 


Vers la Corporation Agricole, Editions de 
l’Ecole “Noé Ponton,” Sherbrooke, 1951, 
172 pp. 

Gérard Dion, “Importance <Actuelle de 
Etude de 1l’Entreprise,” Relations Indus- 
trielles, Laval, (April, 1952). 

—_——, “La Doctrine Sociale de I’Eglise et 
la Gestion Economique des Entreprises, 
Relations Industrielles, (September, 1951) 


Aldéi Lanthier, Le Corporatisme d’Assoctia- 


tion, Chez l’Auteur, Montréal, 1951, 80 pp. 


John P. Walsh, O.M.I., Basic Principles 
of the Industry Council Plan of Pius XI 
and of the Policy of the Sherman Act, 
Excerpta ex Dissertatione, (Reprint from 
Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, January- 
March and April-June, 1951) Leclerc 
Printers, Hull, Québec, 1951, 62 pp. 
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ENGLAND 
PAUL DEerRRICK 
Newbury, Berks., England 


Little original writing about 
VO in the past two years. Na- 
tionalization gets most attention: while 
some Laborites want more, some are try- 
ing to work out alternatives; Liberals and 
Conservatives are also trying to work out 
alternatives. All parties propose better 
distribution of property, partnership in 
industry and so forth. Thus they show 
signs of groping toward guild order.’ 


Prefa €. 


Enterprise Level: 
Austen Albu, M.P., and Norman Hewitt, 
The Anatomy of Private Industry, Fabian 
Publications, London, 1951, 40 pp. 
Proposes law for public companies limit- 
ing dividends on shares and _ giving 
workers one-third representation on 
boards. 
Hugh A. Clegg, Industrial Democracy and 
Nattonalisation, Blackwell, Oxford, 1951, 
147 pp. 
Surveys progress of industrial democracy 
in nationalised industries and problems 
encountered. 
C. A. Cooke, Corporation, Trust and 
Company, Manchester University Press, 
Manchester, 1951, 206 pp. 
Transition from medieval guild to mod- 
ern company. 
Paul Crane, S.J., “Democratic Capital- 
ism,” Studies, [Dublin], 40 (March, 1951) 
33-46. 
Margaret Digby, Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion in the Commonwealth, Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1951, 172 pp. 
Authoritative survey. 
Hyacinthe Dubreuil, 
isation on the Basis of Autonomous 
Groups,” International Labour Review, 
[London]. 64 (October, 1951) 285-302. 
Edward Goodman, Forms of Public Con- 
trol and Ownership, Christopher, London, 
1952, 142 pp. 
George A. Goyder, The Future of Private 
Enterprise, Blackwell, Oxford, 1951, 176 
pp. 
Proposes law requiring each company to 
define responsibility to worker, custom- 
er, shareholder and community. 


“Industrial Organ- 


‘To the foliowing list Mr. Derrick ap- 
pends a select bibliography of additional 
titles on certain British developments 
and a list of twenty journals and or- 
ganizations “interested in industrial re- 
lations and kindred problems.” These 
are available from SOCIAL ORDER. 
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D. R. Marsh, Corporate Trustees, Europa 
Publications, London, 1952, 318 pp. 

Legal background to idea of corporation 
and trust; supplements Cooke, above. 
The Peoples Industry, Co-operative Party, 

London, 1952, 26 pp. 
Shows possibilities of extending co- 
operative production and of devolution 
in nationalised industries, 
M. Postan and E. E. Rich, editors, Trade 
and Industry in the Middle Ages, Vol. II 
of The Cambridge History of Europe, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1952, xv, 604 pp. 
Medieval guild order and development 
of capitalism within it. 


Industry Level: 

T. Ferguson and J. Gunnison, The Young 
Wage Earner, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, 1951, 194 pp. 

Joseph Goldstein, The Government of 
British Trade Unions, Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1952, 300 pp. 

Apathy in democratic process in Trans- 

port and General Workers’ Union. 
National Institute of Industrial Psycholo- 
gy, Joint Consultation in British Industry 
Staples, London, 1952, 276 pp. 

Reports of an exhaustive enquiry. 

Roy Lewis and Angus Maude, Professional 
People, Phoenix House, London, 1952, 
284 pp. 

Comprehensive survey of their condition. 
John Strachey, The Just Society, Labour 
Party, London, 1951, 24 pp. 

Ferdynand Zweig, The British Worker, 
Penguin Books, London, 1952, 243 pp. 


National Level: 
Paul Derrick, “Industrial Partnership and 
the salance of Payments,’ Christian 
Democrat, 3 (January, 1952) 9-18. 
Parkinson Hargreaves, The Ownership of 
Industry, Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 
1951, 129 pp. 
Enquiry into 
capital. 
E. Holloway, “Thoughts on the Nature of 
Ownership,’ New Life, CY.C.W., 106 
Clapham Rd., London], 8 (November- 
December, 1952) 222-32. 
C. H. Strand, The Workers’ Way Ahcad 
Falcon Press, London, 1952, 98 pp. 
Relates structure of enterprise to kind 
of VO in industry as a whole. 
C. Taylor, “Fresh Deal for Steel,” Chris 
tian Democrat, 3 (March, 1952) 62-9. 
W. A. Robson, Problems of the National 
ised Industries, Allen and Unwin, London, 
1952, 390 pp. 
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FRANCE 
\, DESQUEYRAT AND H. bE FArcy 
!’Action Populaire, Vanves, Seine 


No studies of outstanding im 
portance within the two-year 
iod. Both studies and realizations, or 
beginnings of realizations, of VO 
ng to the past—especially to 1940-1945, 
n the Vichy government tried a com- 
te reorganization of the social and eco- 
order and, after Vichy, to the 
rment of social thought and proposals 
ssociated with the Liberation. 
The most basic studies of VO were 
ide in the Social Week of Angers: 1935: 
Sociales de France, 27th Ses- 
on, 1935, Angers, L’Organtsation Corpo 
e, Chronique Sociale de France, [16, 
ie du Plat], Lyon, 1935, 627 pp. 
There are VG (organisations profes- 
nnelles) existing in France. Since they 
of diverse forms, we shall treat each 
parately. The following six categories 
esent the most significant. 
\. The Orders: 
These [Think of the Dominican Order, 


mc 


ler of Eastern Star. Ep.] belong to 

corporative tradition of the Ancien 
jime. The Order of Advocates, for 
stance, goes back to 1790. Principal 
es are: advocates, doctors, midwives, 


ntists, pharmacists, veterinarians, archi- 
cts, surveyors, accountants. Quite simi- 
are: notaries, officers of the law courts 
s huissters), commissioned appraisers 
1 two other orders of lawyers (les 
ués and les agréés). 
Only noteworthy study of these is: 
Gounot, “Organisation du Régime 
rporatif dans les Professions Libérales,” 
p. 401-21, in Semaines Sociales de France, 
Organisation Corporative. (For full ci- 
ition, see above.) 


B. Modern Corporative Organizations: 
Corporative or semi-corporative organ- 
itions existed before the war, 1939-45, 
industries as varied as wheat produc- 


tion, milling, shoe-making and others. The 


nly remaining one of that period of a 
ry highly corporative character is the 
aritime fishermen. The General Con- 
leration of Agriculture (C.G.A.) is also 
msidered to be truly corporative, even 
ugh membership in it is not compulsory. 
rhe following items all concern agricul- 
iral organizations. It should first be 
ted that the reason why so little ap- 
red in 1951-52 on rural life is that the 
portant discussions of the problem of 
cial structure which took place after 

Liberation had already brought about 
social milieu favorable to the establish- 
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ment of various organizations intermediate 
between individuals and the state. Im 
portant were farm cooperatives and other 
societies of mutual assistance (les organts 
mes de mutualité), 

The rural-life philosophy of the Church 
has been progressively set forth in the fol- 
lowing Congresses: 

Congrés sur la Coopération, Pour un 
Vraie Coopération, Sauveguarde de l’Ex 


ploitation Familiale, Mouvement Familial 
Rural, (13, rue du Docteur Roux, XV], 
Paris, 1948. 

Congrés sur la Mutualité Agricole. Dis 


cussed in V. Petitlaurent, Famille Rurale 
et Mutualité Agricole, Mouvement Famil 
ial Rural, Paris, 1949, 176 pp. 

Discussion sur la Mutualité Agricole. Re 
ported in “La Mutualité Agricole,” Droit 
Social, (Librairie Sociale et Economique, 


3, rue Soufflot, Paris, vJ, (December, 
1950). 
Semaine Sociale de Nantes. Reported in 


Semaines Sociales de France, 37th Session, 
1950, Nantes, Le Monde Rural dans l’Eco 
nomie Moderne, Chronique Sociale de 
France, Lyon, 1950, 358 pp. 

organizations their 
measure to the 
Though Catho- 


Two. recent owe 
existence in considerable 
foregoing social teaching. 
lics are active in them, both are non 
sectarian. The first is Les Centres 
d'Etudes Techniques Agricoles. It publishes 
Bulletin des Centres d'Etudes Techniques 
Agricoles, (10, rue d’Athénes, Paris, ix]. 
To its centers other types of cooperative 
activity have been gradually drawn. The 
second is a group of institutions owing 
their origin to the Chambres d’ Agriculture 
It publishes Chambres d’Agriculture, (11 
bis, rue Scribe, Paris, ix]. These latter 
associations are semi-public bodies elected 
by the various professions to represent the 
profession before the public powers. They 
have also some authority with regard to 
organization of the professions themselves 
Among studies of particular aspects of 
this whole program, recommended are 
those appearing in Fiches Rurales, month 
ly review of Mouvement Familial Rural, 
on financial and human problems of or- 
ganizers in these professional associations 
and on practical problems of associations 
of agricultural workers. 
J. Burtin, “Evolution du Syndicalisme,” 
Fiches Rurales, (May, 1951). “L’Organ- 
ization Professionnelle, A-t-elle Besoin de 
Syndicalisme?” tbid., (March, 1952). 
“Les Difficultés des Dirigeants 
Rurales,” ibid (May, 


F. Romatif 
d’Organisations 
1952). 
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G. Roualdes, “Ie Centre d’Rtudes Techni- 
ques Agricoles,” ibid., (February, 1952). 
“Vers un Echelon Local de la Mutualité 
Sociale,” ibid., (January, 1951). 

J. Villot, “Le Roéle du Syndicalisme 
Ouvrier Agricole,” thid., (December, 
1952). 

C. Statutory Organizations (Les Statuts 
Particuliers): 

A considerable number of quite varied 
professions are now under the aégis of 
public law, especially in the fields of the 
artisans, but 1952 brought no notable 
studies. See, however: “Reflexions sur 
Organisation Professionnelle de la Pres- 
se,” Droit Social, (May, 1951). 

D. Vocational Groups (l’Organisation 
Professionnelle) in Industry and Com- 
merce: 

Four developments will be noted and 
related entries added after each: 

1. The Charter of Labor: The 1941 
Charter was itself a real approximation to 
VO. It was, however, with other Vichy 
legislation, annulled in 1944. Two studies 
which evaluate the Charter are: 

V. Chaigneau, La Charte du Travail, 
Librairie Générale de Jurisprudence, [20, 
rue Soufflot, v], Paris, 1944, 303 pp. 
——., Histoire de l’'Organisation Profes- 
stonnelle en France, tbid., 1945. 

2. Theoretical studies between 1945 and 
1952: Since Vichy, VO has fallen into the 
disrepute suffered by all institutions as- 
sociated with Vichy. But Christian social 
workers have retained it as an objective. 
In 1946 a group of employers elaborated 
an important project of VO, pursuing 
several studies to evaluate past experience 
and the best lines of future development. 
The Semaine Sociale at Dijon, July, 1952, 
also addressed itself to this in its discus- 
sion of the theme, “Wealth and Poverty.” 
A. Detoeuf, Passé, Présent et Avenir de 
l'Organisation Professionnelle, Ed. du 
Chéne, [4, rue de la Paix, ii], Paris, 1946, 
32 pp. 

Jeunes Patrons, Organisation Profession- 
nelle, Centre des Jeunes Patrons, [19, 
avenue Georges V, viii], Paris, 1947, 30 
pp. 

L’U.N.LA.P.A.C., [Association of Catho- 
lic Employers], L’Organisation Profes- 
stonnelle, Ed. E.P.E.E., [100, rue de 
l'Université, vii], Paris, 1950, 194 pp. 
Pian Commun 46, U.S.I.C. (Unione So- 
ciale d’Ingenieurs Catholiques), [18, rue 
de Varenne, viil, Paris, 1947, 30 pp. 
Réflexions sur l’Organisation Profession- 
nelle, Secrétariats Sociaux du Nord, [39, 
rue de la Monnaie], Lille. 
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Semaines Sociales de France, 39th Session, 
1952, Dijon, Richesse et Misére, Chronique 
Sociale de France, Lyons, 1952. 

3. The 1946-50 Laws of Collective Bar- 
gaining: In these laws Parliament mani- 
fested its interest in promoting national 
vocational charters for each sector of in- 
dustry. Under their respective national 
charters individual enterprises would nego- 
tiate their plant contracts. 


L. Boiteau, Traité Pratique des Conven- 
tions Collectives, Ed. Rousseau, [14, rue 
Soufflot, v], Paris, 1947, 160 pp. 

P. Durand, “La Loi du 11 Février, 1950, 
Droit Social, (March-April, 1950). 


“Ta Convention des Industries Textiles, 
Terre Humaine, [Organe du M.R.P., 43 
rue de Liége, viii, Paris], (1951). 


“Etude de la Convention Nationale de 1’In- 


dustrie Textile,” Liaisons Sociales, ([Bur- 
eau des Liaisons Sociales, 73, rue de 


Nazareth, Paris, iii], (February /7,8,9, 
1951). 
“Etude de la Loi du 11 Février, 1950,” 


Formation C.F.T.C., [29, rue de Montho- 
lon, Paris, ix], (March, 1950). 


4. The Monnet Plan: Lastly, the Mon- 
net plan for the modernization and 
rationalization of industry calls for the 
existence of certain elements of VG; for 
the commissions for the various branches 
of industry and agriculture are made up 
of representatives from the respective as- 
sociations of employers, workers and 
technicians. 


“Le Plan Monnet: a Symposium,” Droit 
Social, (March, 1951). See especially, 
J. R. Rabier, “Une Expérience de Plani- 
fication Souple en Régime Démocratique.” 


E. Private Efforts at Vocational Begin 
nings: 

In default of real VO, there are ap- 
proaches initiated by such sources as 
employers’ associations and business agree 
ments. However, though at times they 
concern themselves with such disinterested 
purposes as improved standards of produc- 
tion, reduction of costs and of sale prices, 
more often the purpose of such cooperation 
is avoiding competition which threatens 
profits. In general, these private activities 
cannot be said to have the characteristics 
of the organic groups proposed in Quad 
ragesimo Anno, 

R. Gaillard, “Les Ententes Profession 
nelles et  1|’Asainissrment des Prix,” 
Revue de lAction Populaire, (Editions 
Spes, 79, rue de Gentilly, Paris, xiv], 7 
(August-October, 1952) 516-24. 
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Studies a law proposing to control pri- 
vate industrial agreements. 


F. VG and the Reform of Enterprise: 
Of the many reforms proposed at this 
level few are set forth as belonging to the 
ler framework of VO. The individual- 
1 of French employers generally opposes 
this. Still, VO is part of the program of 
nterprise reforms sought by the Associ- 


m of Business Executives for the 
ion of Capital and Labor (U.C.E.- 
\.C.T.), Jeunes Patrons and all move- 


nts, parties and unions of Christian or 
imanist inspiration. 


neral Ideas: 
G. Lasserre, Soctaliser dans la 
Albin Michel, [22, rue 
|, Paris, 1949, 320 pp. 
\ humanist socialism. 


Liberté, 
Huyghens, 


jrams: 


Systématique 
Droit 


“Bibliographic 
l’Enterprise,” 


Adrian, 
1 


r la Réform de 
ial, (June, 1943). 


Desbuquois and P. Bigo, Réforme de 
itreprise et Pensée Chrétienne, Ed. 
Spes, Paris, 1945, 22 pp. 


\lexandre Dubois, “Pour une Fvolution 
s Structures Capitalistes,” Jeune Patron, 
(June, 1951) 21-25. 


, “Vers un Dépassement de 1|’Entre- 
rise Capitaliste,” Jeune Patron, 6 (May, 
1951) 23-26. 


Charles Leger, La Démocratte Industriel- 
et les Comités d’Entreprise en Suéde, 


Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 1950, x, 
227 pp. 
m Commun 44, U.S.LC., Paris, 1944, 


10 pp. 


Structure,” 
France, 54 


Réformes de 
ile de 
] \46), 


Chronique So- 
(January-March, 


tructures Humatines dans l'Entreprise et 
ms UEconomie, U.C.E.-A.C.T.,  [14, 
boulevard Jean Mermoz], Neuilly-sur- 
Seine, 1950, 53 pp. 


Zamanski, L’Avenir de 
Patronat qui s’Engage, Fd. 
iris, 1948, 176 pp. 
\ccount of conferences held by the Con- 
fédération Francaise des Professions, 
May, 1947; describes actual experiences 
of social reforms in the enterprise but 
vithout explicit reference to VO. 
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l’Entreprise 
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GERMANY 

OswWALp von NELL-BREUNING 
Frankfurt 

Preface: In Germany VO is not receiv- 

* ing much attention. It is widely 
looked upon as outdated and as a purely 
Catholic program of no great consequence. 
Consequently there is little to report 
specifically. Even of the entries below 
one or two are not too directly concerned 
with our theme, 
Goetz Briefs, Zwischen Kapitalismus und 
Syndikalismus: die Gewerkschaften am 
Scheideweg, Lehnen, Miinchen, 1952, 189 
pp. 
Ferdinand Fried, “Wirtschaft in Selbst 
verwaltung,’ (Evangeliches) Sonntags- 
blatt, [Hamburg], (August 26, 1951). 
L. H. Ad. Geck und Bernhard Ridder, 
Theodore Brauer, ein Sozialer Kampfer: 
Gedenkschrift sur 10 Wiederkehr Seines 


Todestags, Kolping-Verlag, Koln, 1952, 
72 pp. 

Franz H. Mueller, Soziale Theorie des 
Betriebs, Duncker and Humblot, Berlin, 


1952, 224 pp. 
Schilke, “Um die Berufstandische Wirk 
lichkeit im Handwerk,” Spiegel der Ge- 
werke, (1952). 
Wilhelm Schwer, Stand und Stdandeord- 
nung im Weltbild des Mittelalters: Die 
Geistes- und Gesellschaftsgeschichtlichen 
Grundlagen der Berufsstandischen Idee, 
Mit Vor- und Nachwort herausgegeben 
von Nikolaus Monzel, 2 Auflage. Ferd. 
Schoningh, Paderborn, 1951, iv, 99 pp. 
“Die Wirtschaftsordnung in Christlicher 
und Sozialistischer Sicht,” Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, UVerlagsgesellschaft Deut- 
scher Konsumgenossenschaften, Hamburg], 
(Heft 1, 1952) 66. 

Four lectures delivered at the meeting 

of Christians and socialists in Konigs- 

winter, January 3-5, 1952. 


IRELAND 
E. J. Coyne 
Catholic Workers’ College, Dublin 
Pretece: No significant writings ap 
oe" propriate to parts 1 and 3 of 
the bibliography, 


Industrial Level: (Professional Organiza- 
tion ) 

D. J. Cannon, “The Necessity and Func- 
tions of a Health Council,” Jrish Ecclesias 
tical Record, [Dublin], 77 (May, 1952) 
351-56. 

Thomas McLaughlin, “The Free Profes- 
sions in Jeopardy,” Christus Rex, UNaas, 
Co. Kildare], 5 (April, 1951) 182-91. 
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Approximations : 


M. J. Costello, “Farming Programme for 
Ireland,” Studies, [Dublin], 41 (June, 
1952) 129-46. 


INDIA 
Cyrit C. CLUMP 
Indian Institute of Social Order, Poona 
Cc. C. Clump, “A Social Framework,” 
Social Action, [4 Boat Club Road, Poona 
1], 2 (July, 1952) 128-34. 


ET ALY 
ALBERTO DE MARCO 
La Civilta Cattolica, Rome 
Most of the entries below treat 
VO abstractly; only those con- 
cerned with the national level treat of 
existing institutions. 

Perhaps in consequence of the experience 
of fascist state corporativism, not a great 
deal of attention is devoted to corporative 
economic order. Catholics often approach 
the problem with diffidence, if not hos- 
tility. 

At the enterprise level there are no 
concrete developments such as co-manage- 
ment in Germany, though the constitution 
provides for labor’s participation in the 
life of the enterprise. There are in all 
enterprises commissions composed of rep- 
resentatives of the workers. These watch 
over the administration of the collective 
contract but have no power to direct the 
enterprise. The labor contracts, of very 
great advantage to workers, owe their ef- 
ficacy to the union strength and govern- 
ment support. 

In general, little confidence is shown in 
profit sharing or co-management as means 
of improving the worker’s condition. Co- 
management is, indeed, on the agenda of 
the all-socialist parties and unions—but 
for political purposes. The democratic 
parties and unions show little interest in 
agitating for it, being more interested in 
a liberal system—one manifesting very 
considerable social development. 


Pri fac es. 


General Discussions of VO: 

Giuseppe Bottai, “Verso il Corporativismo 
Democratico o verso una Democrazia cor- 
porativa?” Jl Diritto del Lavoro, [Roma], 
(May-June, 1951) 179. 

Alberto Canaletti Gaudenti, 
Corporativa,” Civilta IJtalica, 
(July-August, 1952) 524. 


“Polemica 
[Roma], 


Clarifies some ideas of corporativism: 
1. the corporate order must be demo 
cratically organized, 2. it is the means 
of making workers and producers re- 
sponsible members of the democratic 
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state, 3. it gives labor a role in the 
economy at both enterprise and national 
levels. 


Alberto de Marco, S.J., “Verso il Cor- 
porativismo Democratico,” La Civilta Cat- 
tolica, [Roma], An. 102, v. 4 (1951) 287, 
Accepting Sturzo’s position, [see below] 
the writer says that this improved status 
of labor cannot prescind from the com- 
mon good which must protect all inter 
ests, including non-economic ; the common 
good is best advanced through a corpora- 
tive social system based upon democracy 


Giuseppe Mozzi, “Dal Liberalismo al Cor 
porativismo,” Vita Sociale, [Firenze] 
(1951) 179. 
Rejects Sturzo’s position [see below] b« 
cause it is a return to the liberal con 
servatism which made the free union a 
substitute for the old guild order (antica 
corporazione). The moral conditions 
prerequisite to corporatism are set forth 


Alberto Canaletti Gaudenti e Saverio dé 
Simone, Verso il Corporativismo Demo 
cratico: Scritti Scelti Coordonati e An- 
notati, Cacucci, Bari, 1951, 282 pp. 
Of 24 authors, not all are favorable to 
corporatism, Most notable both as au- 
thorities and for the current importance 
of the ideas expressed are Luigi Sturzo 
“Corporativismo e Liberta,”’ and Fran- 
cesco Carmelitti, “Stato Democratico « 
Stato Corporativo.” Sturzo asserts that 
free trade unionism (libertad sindicale) is 
indispensable for advance of workers. 
Another noteworthy selection is that of 
Achille Grandi, head of Catholic trade 
unionism both before Fascism and after 
the recent liberation. He consistently af- 
firms that freedom of association and of 
action is the soul of corporatism. 


Enterprise Level: 

Achille (pseudonym), “La Crisi del Cap 
italismo Comincia dall’Impresa,”’ Mondo 
Economico, [Milano], (September, 1951) 5 


Aldo M. Azevedo, “La Partecipazione Op 
eraia agli Utili,” Produttivita, [Roma] 
(1951) 231. 


Enzo Collotti, “L’Articolo 46 della Costi 
tuzione e la Partecipazione dei Lavorator1 
alla Gestione delle Imprese,” Rivista Giu 
ridica del Lavoro, [Roma], 2 (Fascicoli 4 
& 5, 1951) 282. 


Luigi Luzzati, “la Partecipazione degli 
Operai ai Profitti della Azienda Indus 
triale,” Rivista della Cooperazione, [Roma], 
(August, 1951) 799, 
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uigi Adolfo Miglioranzi, “Il Rapporto di 
Lavoro nella sua Evoluzione,’ /! Diritto 


iel Lavoro, (1951) 73. 


The labor contract is no longer just an 
agreement depending upon the free con- 
sent of the two parties; it has taken on 
an institutional character and the rela- 
tionship is now that of a stable work 
community. The factors producing this 
new development are set forth. Conclu- 
sion is drawn that in the plant, organized 
activity (organt che operano nell’ azienda) 
counts for more than the activity of in- 
dividuals as such. 


Mastino del Rio, “I Rapporti Sociali nell’- 
Azienda,” Vita e Pensiero, [Milano], 34 
(April, 1951) 203. 


Mario Romani, “I Rapporti Sociali nell’- 
Azienda,” Vita e Penstero, 35 (May, 1952) 
203-10. 


“Nuove prospettive nei Rapporti 
Sociali d’Azienda,” Vita e Pensiero, 35 
(May, 1952) 254-59. 
The first article gives the difficulties in 
the way of good industrial relations; the 
second, the remedies. 


Ugo Ruffolo, “Consigli di Gestione e Par- 
ecipazione Aziendale,”’ Jdea, [Roma], 4 
(1952) 168. 


Industrial Level (Sul Piano della Profes- 
stone): 

Fausto Montanari, “Le Professioni Lib- 
erali e la Loro Posizione nella Societa 
Contemporanea,”’ Justitia, [Roma], 4 
(1951) 58. 


\ldo Moro, “La Professione Forza Coe- 
siva della Societa,” Civitas, [Roma], 5 
(1951) 3. 

“Profession” (the occupational group) 
helps produce solidarity and balance in 
the conflict of group and class interests. 
Its contribution to the unification of 
society must not be prevented by opposi- 
tion from the state. 


\lberto de Stefani, “Il Superamento del 
Sindicalismo,” Civilta Italica, (1951) 905. 
Trade union power is so great that the 
state must either assimilate it or bow 
under it. The division between capital 
and labor can be ended only by a demo- 
cratic corporatism, evolved from the 
bourgeois state or by a monopolistic dic- 
tatorship, as that of the proletariat. 


Vattonal Level: 

Meuccio Ruini, “Il Consiglio Nazionale 
lell’Ec ia e del Lavoro,” Rivista del 
ii Hconomia e de -avoro, \ivista de 
iritto del Lavoro, [Roma], (July-Sep- 

tember, 1951) 953. 
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Italo Maria Sacco, “Dal Consiglio Supe- 
riore del Lavoro al Consiglio Nazionale 
dell’Economia del Lavoro,” Civiltd /talica, 
(1951) 899. 
This gives the history of the National 
Council of Economy and Labor as a con 
sultative body with power to present to 
the legislators proposals for laws in so- 
cial and economic matters. Such con- 
sultative bodies will permit the integra- 
tion on the national plane of the factors 
of production and gradually bring about 
a reform along corporative lines. 


Note: 

In 1946 there appeared a review, Pagine 
Libere, devoted to promoting the corpora 
tive order. Its founders were syndicalists 
who had worked in the syndicalist camp 
during the days of Fascism. The review 
appears to have ceased publication, but 
from 1946 to 1951 it offered articles of un- 
usual interest on the subject. The follow- 
ing titles are all from 1951: 


Francesco Carnelutti, “I] Corporativismo 
é Metodo o Programma?” 

Guiseppe Chiarelli, “Il Corporativismo 
come ordinamento e come ideologia.” 

Amleto di Marcantonio, “La Categoria 
professionale come Unita Necessaria.” 

Ernesto Lama, “Necessita del Metodo 
Corporativo.” 

Renato Melis, “Nuovo Corporativismo 
contro Vecchi Corporativisimo.” 

Costantino Mortati, “A Proposito di 
Corporativisimo,” (con una postilla di Vito 
Panunzio). 

Costantino Mortati, “I Limiti di una 
Trasformazione Corporativa dello Stato.” 

Silvio Panunzio, “Comunismo, Corpora- 
tivismo e Christianesimo.” 

Vito Panunzio, “Ancora del Nostro Cor 
porativismo.” 

Ubaldo Prosperetti, “Unicita o Pluralita 
Sindacale ?” 

Vito Panunzio, “Del Corporativismo 
‘Democratico,” ‘Cattolico’ e di Altro An 
cora.” 


NETHERLANDS 
THEODORE MULDER 
Berchmanianum, Nijmegen, Netherlands 


se _ In February, 1951, the States 
Preface: General passed a statute called 
the “Industrial Council Act.” This au- 
thorized (but did not itself create) the 
establishment of four types of industry 
councils for the promotion and regulation 
of the Dutch economy. These correspond 
to the three levels chosen for use in this 
bibliography with the exception that at the 


industry level the Dutch law proposes a 
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Product Council vertically integrating all 
industries concerned with one final prod- 
uct and an IC horizontally integrating all 
firms at any one stage of the process. 
Readers of English will find an account of 
the Dutch development in Peter de Bruin, 
“Toward Economic Order,” SOCIAL ORDER, 
1 (February, 1951) 54-65. All the entries 
below are concerned with one or other 
phase of this experiment.’ Ep. 


Enterprise Level: 

Fundamental questions: 
R. Gevers Deynoot, “De Belangengemeen- 
schap van Directie en Arbeiders in de On- 
derneming,”’ [The Common Interests of 
Management and Labor], Mens en Onder- 


neming, 5 (January, 1952). 

J. J. M. van der Ven, “De Crisis der Zeg- 
genschap in de Onderneming,” [The Crisis 
of the Right to Manage in the Enterprise], 
Mens en Onderneming, 4 (February, 1951). 


——, “Medezeggenschap in de Onder- 
neming,” [Cogestion in the Enterprise], 
De Naamloze Vennootschap, (February, 
1952) 202-05. 
Realizations : 
cil) 
W. J. van Eykern, “Ondernemingsraden,” 
[Enterprise Councils], Soctaal-economische 
Wetgeving, (September, 1952). 
W. F. de Gaay Fortman and D. W. Ormel, 
Samenwerking in de Onderneming, [Co- 
operation in the Enterprise], Wever, Fran- 
eker, 1951, 55 pp. 


(Dutch Enterprise Coun- 


A. Knaapen, De Ondernemingsraden, [En- 
terprise Councils], Van Gorcum, Assen, 
1952, 172 pp. 
Compares cogestion in Holland and Bel- 
gium. Available in English is William 
N. Clarke, S.J., “Industrial Democracy 
in Belgium,” socIAL ORDER 2 (o.s.) (Feb- 
ruary, 1949) 49-69. Reprinted in Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Review, 10 
(1949) 229-57. Ep. 
Modelreglement voor Ondernemingsraden, 
(A Model of Statutes for Enterprise 
Councils), The Foundation of Labor, The 
Hague, 1952, 28 pp. 





The following periodicals can be usefully 
consulted. For the employer’s view: De 
Onderneming (Neutral), De Katholicke 
Werkgever, De Werkgever (Calvinist) ; 
for the viewpoint of labor: /ering en 
Leiding (Catholic), Herstel (Catholic), 
Evangelie en Maatschapptj (Calvinist), 
De Vakbeweging (Socialist). L. Kuy- 
laars, S.J., “Arbeid, Bron van Geluk,” 
[Labor, Source of Happiness] Lering en 
Leiding, (November, 1952) 271-303, esp. 
291-98. 
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Position of Higher Personnel and Co- 
gestion 
van Beers, ‘“Leidinggevende Ambtenaren 
3espreken Medezeggenschap,” [Higher 
Officials and Cogestion], De Vakbeweging, 
8 (April, 1952). 
K. Roncken, “Medeverantwoordelijkheid 
en Medezeggenschap in ’sRijksdienst,” 
[Co-responsibility and Cogestion in Goy- 
ernment Service], Arka, (April, 1952). 
Enterprise Councils and Organized La- 
bor 


D. W. Ormel, “De Taak van het Georgan- 
iseerde Bedrijfsleven bij de Uitvoering 
van de Wet op de Ondernemingsraden,” 
[Organized Business and the Realization 
of the Enterprise Council Act], Sociaal 
Maandblad Arbeid, 7 (July-August, 1952). 


Profit Sharing 


A. I. Diepenhorst, “Principiéle en Prac- 
tische Betekenis Vanwinstdeling,” [Funda 
mental and Practical Significance of Profit 
sharing], De Werkgever, (March, 1952). 


Interim-rapport Staatscommissie Bezits- 
spreiding, Het Vraagstuk der Winstdeling, 
[The Problem of Profit Sharing], Staats- 
drukkerij, The Hague, 1952, 209 pp. 


Rapport Commissie-Middelhuis, Aansprak- 
en der Arbeiders op een Aandeel in de 
Investeringen, [Rights of Labor to Parti- 
cipate in Investments], The Catholic Labor 
Movement, Utrecht, 1952, 54 pp. 


Industry Level: 


General Questions Related to the IC 
Act of 1950 


G. J. Balkenstein, “Enkele Aspecten van 
de Ontwikkeling der P.B.C. in Nederland,” 
[Some Aspects of the Development of a 
Vocational Order in the Netherlands], 
Socialisme en Democratie, 9 (May, 1952). 


W. J. van Eykern and G. J. Balkenstein, 
De Wet op de Bedrijfsorgamsatie, [The In- 
dustry Council Act], Samson, Alphen, 
1950, 349 pp. 

P. S. Pels, “Bij de Opening van een Nieuw 
Gebouw,” [On opening a New Building], 
Sociaal Maandblad Arbeid, 7 (November, 
1952) 316-23. 

Public Relations Department of the Min- 
istry of Economic Affairs, The Industrial 
Organization Act in the Netherlands, The 
Hague, 1951, 34 pp. 

A. van Wijnen, J. Van Staay, P. van der 
Wilde, “De Publiekrechtelijke Bedrijfsor- 
gainsatie,’” [The Industry Councils], Eco 


nomisch-Statistische Berichten, (1951) 
591-93 and 653-56. 
Important discussion whether IC aré 


organs of the state with cooperation of 
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rganized industry or institutions of free 
industrial life, subject only to final con- 
trol by the state. 


P. Zonderland, “Rond de Vraag of het 
Oprichten van Hoofdproductschappen Mo- 
eelijk Is,’ [About the Creation of Product 
Councils], Sociaal-economische Wetgeving, 
(July, 1952). 


Relations between VO and existing in- 
titutions 


\V. J. van Eykern, “Enige Aspecten van 
et Nieuwe en Oude Bestel der P.B.O.,” 
{Some Aspects of the New and Old Or- 
der], Sociaal-economische Wetgeving, 
April, 1952) 9-18. 
Practical problems in creating industry 
councils, 


W. F. de Gaay Fortman, De Arbeider in 
le Nieuwe Samenleving,? [The Worker in 
the New Society], The Hague, 1952, 102 


nf 


W. C. van der Grinten, “C.A.O. of Bed- 
rijfsverordening?” [Collective Agreement 

Industry Council?], De Onderneming, 
March, 1952). 


—, “Van C.A.O. Naar Bedrijfsverord- 
ning,’ [From Collective Agreement To- 
vard Industry Council Decision], De- 

rkgever, (June, 1952). 


—, “Politiek der Industriéle Externe 
Betrekkingen,” [Industrial Relations Pol- 

in the Foundation of Labor], De On- 
lerneming, (December, 1951). 


- “De Structuur der N.V.,’ (The 
Structure of Incorporated Enterprise], Til- 
burg, 1952, 24 pp. 


G. Klein, “De Bedrijfsraad Voor het 
Bouwbedrijf,’ [The Industry Council, Old 
Style in the Building Industry], De Bou- 
ver, (September, 1952 


P. A. Steenkamp, De Gedachte der Bed- 
rtj/fsorganisatie in Protestants-Christelijke 
Kring, [The Idea of a Vocational Order 
Society Among Calvinists], Kok, Kampen, 
1951, 200 pp. 


J. A. Veraart, “De Plaats van de P.B.O. 
in de Wetenschap,” [The Place of Voca- 
tional Order in Social Science], Economie, 
(March, 1951) 265-75. 

The father of VO in Holland describes 
the relations between VO and the tradi- 
tional juridical, social, economic institu- 
tions, 


— —, “Publiekrechtelijke Bedrijfsorgan- 
isatie in Belgié en Nederland,” [Voca- 
tional Order in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands], Kultuurleven, (1951) 41-50; 106- 
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Judicial Procedures Within Industry 
Councils 

W. G. Vegting, “Administratieve Recht- 
spraak in de Bedrijfsorganisatie,’ [Ad- 
ministrative Justice in Industry Councils], 
Soctaal Maandblad Arbeid, 7 (October, 
1952). 





—, “Bedrijfsrechtspraak in de Mijnin- 
dustrie,” [Administration of Justice in 
the Mining industry], De Minjwerker, 
(October, 1952). 
The Making of Wages by IC 
P. S. Pels, De Ontwikkeling van de Loon- 
vorming, [The Development of the Forma- 
tion of Wages], Samson, Alphen, 1952, 
103 pp. 
Rapport Commissie - Thurlings, Leonpoli 
tiek, [Wage Policy], Centrum Voor Staat- 
kundige Vorming, The Hague, 1952, 16 pp. 
Preparation for the first IC (in Agri- 
culture) 


C. J. van der Ploeg, “Het Landbouw- 
schap,” [The Agricultural Council], Ler- 
ing en Leiding, (1952) 138-42 and 171-76. 
A. van Wijnen, “Het Landbouwschap in 
Wording,” [The Agricultural Council in 
Being], Economisch-Statistische Berichten, 
(3 September, 1952). 

National Level: 

No significant writings on the SER (Gen- 
eral Industry Council) 

Approximations to VO: 

From a socialist view 

De Weg naar Vrijheid, [The Road to Free- 
dom], De Arbeiderspers, Amsterdam, 1951, 
416 pp. 
Welvaartsplan van het N.V.V., [Planning 
for Prosperity by the Socialist Labor 
Movement], N.V.V., Amsterdam, 1952, 
508 pp. 

From a Catholic view 
F. J. van der Ven, Schaduwen van het 
Modernismus, [Shadows of Modernism], 
Paul Brand, Bussum, 1951, 162 pp. 

Opposes personal responsibility to the 

trend toward Collectivism—somewhat 
conservative view. 

Congress of Catholic Labor Unions, “De 
Weg Naar Geluk,’ [The Road to Happi 
ness], Lering en Leiding, (November, 
1952) 235-320. 


SPAIN 
CARMELO ViINAS Y MEY 
University of Madrid 

Enterprise Level: 
Manuel Alonso Garcia, “Algo sobre Con- 
cepcién social de la Empresa,” Boletin de 
Divulgacién Social, (August-September, 
1952) 509-18. 
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Fernando de Avila, “Bibliografia [special- 
izado Acerca de la Reforma de Estructura 
en la Empresa,” Fomento Social, 7 (July- 
September, 1952) 360-84. 


Martin Brugarola, S.J.. La Ordenacion 
Social de las Empresas, Fomento Social, 
Bilbao, 1952, 256 pp. 


3ernardino Herrero Nieto, “Las Nacional- 
izaciones Britanicas como Idea, Historia 
y Realidad,” Revista Internacional de So- 
ctologia, 10 (January-March, 1952) 69-92. 


Antonio Lora Varo, “Mutualidades de Em- 
presa,” Previsién Laboral, (1952) 47-58. 


Angel Losada, “La Cogestion en la Ale- 
mania Occidental,” Cuadernos de Politica 
Soctal, 4 (1952) 97-106. 


Ramon de Lucas Ortueta, Organtzacton 
Ctentifica de las Empresas: Su Valoracion 
Social, Accasor, Madrid, 1952, 260 pp. 


J. Mufioz Campos y Enrique Cerezo Car- 
rascoso, “Integracién del Trabajador en la 
Empresa,’ Cuadernos de Politica Social, 4 
(January-March, 1952) 21-53. 


Robert Plaisant, “La Evolucién de la Idea 
de Empresa,” Revista de Derecho Mercan- 
til, 7 (March-April, 1952) 157-72. 


Higinio Paris Eguilaz, Los Seguros So- 
ctales y la Economia Espanola, Madrid, 
1952, 149 pp. 


Felipe Sola Cafiizares, “Las Formas Juri- 
dicas de la Empresa, “Revista de Derecho 
Mercantil, 7 (May-June, 1952) 293-364. 
Modesto Suarez, “La Cogestién en Ale- 
mania al Concluir el Afio 51,” Cuadernos 
de Politica Social, 4 (January, March, 
1952) 53-57. 

Juan Ventosa Aguilar, El Magisterio So- 
cial de Pio XII, Barcelona, 1952. “Los 
Valores Humanos en la Empresa,” pp. 129 
92. 


Industry Level lel plano de la profesién] : 
Corporate organizations and Industrial Re- 
lations: 


Antonio Aguinaga Telleria, “Derecho Dis- 
ciplinario del Trabajo,” Revista de Tra- 
bajo, (July-August, 1952) 713-20. 
Joaquin Azpiazu, S.J., El Estado Corpora- 
tivo, Fomento Social, Madrid, 1952, 232 
pp. [Translated as The Corporative State, 
by William Bresnahan, O.S.B., Herder, St. 
Louis, 1951, 263 pp.] 

Eugenio Blanco Rodriguez, “Los Requis- 
itos de Afiliacién y Cotizacién en la Se- 
guridad Social: Efectos Respecto a las 
Prestaciones y Responsibildades de las Em- 
presas,” Cuadernos de Politica Social, 4 
(April-June, 1952) 49-77. 
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Juan Blanco Rodriguez, “Crédito Lab- 
oral,” Cuadernos de Politica Social, 4 
(January-March, 1952) 21-53. 


—, “Reflexiones en Torno al Salario 
Minimo,” Boletin de Divulgacion Social, 
(May, 1952) 313-17. 


Martin Brugarola, “La Cooperacién Indi- 
vidual y la Doctrina de la Iglesia,” Boletin 
de Estudios Econoémicos, (September, 
1952) 197-219. 

——, “La Evolucion del Sindicalismo y 
la Reglementacién del Trabajo,” Razén y 
Fé, 146 (July-August, 1952) 77-86. 


Baldomero Cerda y Richard, “La Coopera- 
cién Industrial,” Fomento Social, 7 (April- 
June, 1952) 157-71. 


Eduardo Cordoba Gueron, Las Convenci 
ones Colectivas de Trabajo, Madrid, 1952, 
xxii, 248 pp. 


Luis A. Despontin, ‘“Principios Juridicos y 
Bases para una Legislacién sobre Contratos 
Colectivos y Condiciones de Trabajo,” Re- 
vista de Trabajo, (January, 1952) 21-32. 


Mario Deveali, “La Relacién de Trabajo 
en el Derecho Internacional Privado,” Re- 
vista de Trabajo, (October, 1952) 1010- 
28. 

Alejandro Gallart Folch, “Sindicato y Lib- 
ertad Sindical,” Revista de Trabajo, (June, 
1952) 629-37. 


Joaquin Garcia Ruiz, “Vocaci6n, Rendi- 
miento y Oficio,” Boletin de Divulgacton 
Social, (January, 1952) 7-15. 

Jorge Gombert, “La Medida del Trabajo 
Humano,” Boletin de la Asociacién Ibero- 
Americana para la Eficacia y la Satisfac 
cién en el Trabajo, (November, 1952) 1-8. 
Antonio de la Granda, La Productividad 
en Relacién a Precios y Salarios, Minis 
terio de Trabajo, Madrid, 1952, 43 pp. 
Higinio Guillamon, “Seguridad e Higiene 
del Trabajo,” Boletin de la Asociacion 
Ibero-Americana para la Eficacia y la Sat- 
isfacién en el Trabajo, (December, 1952) 
1-15. 

Bernardino Herrero Nieto, “El Montepio 
Laboral Britanico y Sus Problemas,” Pre- 
vision Laboral, (1952) 7-30. 

., “Naturaleza y Limites del Derecho 
de Asociacién de los Trabajadores,” Cua- 
dernos de Politica Social, 4 (April-June, 
1952) 27-48. 

José Mallart Cuto, “Las Sefiales Externas 
del Rendiemento,” Boletin de Divulgacton 
Social, (March, 1952) 156-59. 

Héctor Maravall Casenoves, FE! Salario 
Minimo, Instituto Nacional de Prevision, 
Madrid, 1952, 332 pp. 
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lsidoro Montero y Montero, “Los Monte- 
nios Laborales ;Son Corporaciones de 
Derecho Publico?” Boletin de Dtvulgacion 
Social, (June, 1952) 445-49 


Francisco Oliver Brachfeld, 

le Accidente’ y el Trabajo,” 
Trabajo, (April, 1952) 401-085. 
osé Serrano Fernandez Valdes, ‘“Impor- 
incia de la Mision Actual y Futura de los 
Montepios y Mutualidades de Prevision 
Social,” Keztsta de Trabajo, (April, 1952) 
130-35. 


‘Neurosis 
Revista de 


losé Todoli Duque, “Principios Generales 
le Moral Profesional,” Acctén Catholica 
Vactonal de Propagandistas, (December 
15, 1952) 1-8. 


orentno del Valle, “;Hemos Perdido 
a Clase Obrera en Espafia?” Razon 
lé, 145 (May and June, 1952) 484-504, 


tional Level: 
Emilio Gomez ves. “La Revolucion Ver- 
de Revista de studios . a tales, 
(ctober- Socal: 1952) 9-: 


Marcel Latoire, ROR del Plan 
Schuman sobre la Politica Social en Bél- 
gica,’ Revista Internacional de Soctologia, 
July-September, 1952) 31-45. 

Higinio Paris Eguilaz, “La Politica de 
Salarios y el Nivel de Vida,” Al /:cono- 
ista, (Marca 15, 1952) 


\ntonio Tautsches, “El Pleno Empleo y 
su Politica,” Fomento Social, 7 (July-Sep- 
ember, 1952) 263-77. 

Carmelo Vifias y Mey, “Fl Problema del 
Microfundio y la Concentracién Parcela- 
ria,” Boletin de  Dizvulgact6n Social, 
March and April, 1952) 153-55, 229-31. 
Francisco Vito, “La Funcién Econémica 
le los Sindicatos Obreros,” Revista de 
l'rabajo, (March, 1952) 265-8). 


{ssociated Topics: 


Martin Brugarola, S.J., “El Ahorro Social 
en Espana,” Rason y I’é, 145 (April, 1952) 
260-78. 


Eugenio Perez Botija, “: Socializacién de 
a Seguridad Social ? Cuadernos de Po- 
tica Social, 4 (April-June, 1952) 7-27. 
\ntonio Perpifia Rodriguez, Filosofia de 
1 Seguridad Soctal: Ontolgia de la Pro- 
ston Actuel, Instituto Nacional de Pre- 
vision, Madrid, 1952, 279 pp. 
Crescencio Rubio Saez, “Filosofia de la 
— Social en la Doctrina de la 
esia,’ Fomento Social, 7 (October-De- 
coma 1952) 431-41. 
Aliseda, 


G. Sanchez “La Caridad como 
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Apostolado,” Ecclesta, (October 5, 1952) 


11-13 


XI Semana Social de Barcelona, Problema 
de la Clase Media, Secretariado de la 
Junta Nacional de Semanas Sociales, 1952 
406 pp. 
SWITZERLAND 
Dr. Jakos Davin 
Apologetisches Institut, Zurich 

Between 1932-38 a great deal 
was written on VQ, but it 
brought little results because of the re- 
jection of social thought sponsored by 
Catholics and the existence of class con 
flict. During and after the war the ques- 
tion was again discussed a great deal 
especially in the French part of Switzer 
land. More attention, however, was paid 
to ideas of cooperation, joint councils and 
other joint institutions than to establish 
ment of VG 

Today collective bargaining 
everywhere. Many believe that this road 
will lead to VO. Hence it is important 
to pass beyond the impermé anent contract- 
ual relationships of today by building 
common institutions and by establishing 
two, simultaneously operative contracts: 
these contracts will complement one an 
other insofar as the first will provide the 
framework of permanent cooperation, 
while the second will govern individual 
details of wage agreement and other con 
ditions of work. Although the literature on 
this topic is considerable, it is concerned 
more with isolated questions of collective 
bargaining than with the basic philosophy. 

Morever, in Switzerland there is dis- 
cussion about establishing an Economic 
Chamber—a sort of economic parliament 
whose delegates will represent not political 
but social and economic groups. Here 
again is a starting point for VO, but 
rather for the topmost level than for the 
main body of VG. This however is all to 
the good because of a growing conscious- 
ness that the autonomy of VG can be only 
relative, and that there will be need of 
some overall binding force and control to 
prevent IC from becoming powerful monop 
olies. 


Preface: 


is discussed 


Eugéne Bongras, “La Réforme Structur 
elle de l’Economie et le Role des Com- 
munautés Professionnelles,” /Foltteta, 1 
(Fasc. 3, 4, 1949) 


Vital Gawronski, Staatsgewalt und Volk 


swohlfahrt?, Francke, A.G., Bern, 1951. 


Author is secretary of the socialist party. 


Emile Giroud, “Le Point de Vue des 
Salariés,” Etudes Suisses, [Neuchatel], 2 
(1951). 
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Louis Maire, “La Communauté dans _ le 
Travail.” Etudes suisses, 2 (1951). 


Fritz Marbach, Zur Frage der 
schaftlichen Staatsintervention, 
A.G., Bern, 1950. 

Author is professor of political economy 
at the University of Bern. He is eco- 
nomic adviser of the socialist party, but 
fights against state-intervention and 
works for economic self-regulation. 


Wirth- 
Francke, 


‘ranz Meier, Die Wirtschaftsysteme in 
der Theorie und in den Wihrthschaftpro- 
grammen der Politischen Parteien der 
Schweiz, Francke, A.G., Bern, 1951. 
See especially sections 38 and 53-55 


Eduard Naegeli, “Die Mitwirkung der 
Verbande bei der Rechtssetzung unter 
Besonderer Beriticksichtigung der Qualifi- 
zierten Rechtsverordnung,.” Staat «und 
Wirtschaft, (EinsiedelnJ, (1950) 205-27. 
Hans Schindler, “Le Point de Vue d’ un 
Industriel,” Etudes Sutsses, 2 (1951). 
Martin Simonett, Die Berufsstandische 
Ordnung und die Politik, Respublica- 
Verlag, [Siegburg], Germany, 1951. 
Dissertation done at the University of 
Freiburg, Switzerland. 

Dr. Leo Schiirmann, Die Schweizerische 
Wirtschaftskammer als Berufsgemein- 
schaftliches Organ, (broschtire) 1951. 


UNITED STATES 
Puitie S. Lanpb 
Institute of Social Order 

In the U. S. Industry Council 

Plan (ICP) is the term gen- 
erally in use for VO. 

Most writing here is theoretical: pop- 
ularizing and propagandizing. Only an 
occasional piece works at the problem of 
fitting general theory to American social 
and especially economic institutions. The 
propagandizing takes an allied form of 
looking for “beginnings” or approxima- 
tions and of encouraging these. An ex- 
ample is the four-page monthly report of 
the Industry Council Association, The 
Cooperator [12 East 41st St.. New York]. 

Considerable question is raised whether 
ICP, as presented in some rather elaborate 
formulations of both functions and struc- 
tures, is applicable to the U. S. Little of 
this appears in published form. Of thos¢ 
who raise such questions, some ask 
whether institutional developments, such 
as those in collective bargaining, other 
forms of labor-management cooperation 
looser than those usually presented as ICP 
and other reforms at the enterprise level 
may not be the beginnings of a true cor- 
porative order. 
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There are organizations in the U. S 
quite similar to the corporative groups 
listed in the French bibliography. But 
none is (or desires to become) of the 
public-legal status which in France is 
thought necessary for a true vocational 
group. Americans do not formalize their 
thinking about such groups beyond calling 
them voluntary associations. 


General Discussion: 
Peter de Bruin, S.J., “Toward Economic 
Order,” SOCIAL ORDER. 1 (February, 1951) 
154-65. 
Report from Holland on the Dutch law 
establishing IC: background, law, func 
tions and structures, controversies, fu 
ture. 


Mary Lois Eberdt, C.H.M., and Gerald J. 

Schnepp, S.M., /ndustrialism and th 

Popes, Kenedy, New York, 1953, 275 pp. 
Papal texts on ICP and allied socio-eco 
nomic questions; bibliography. 


Gustav Gundlach, S.J., “The Social Ques 
tion as Seen from Rome,” Address befor« 
the Social Congress of the Catholic peopl 
of Germany, Essen, 1951, (translated by 
Prof. Otto Donner). [Available mimeo 
eraphed from Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing 
ton 5, D Cl 


Philip S. Land, S.J., and George P. Klu 
bertanz, S.J., “Practical Reason, Social 
Fact, and Vocational Order,” The Modern 
Schoolman, (St. Louis], 28 (May, 1951) 
239-66. Reprint available from  soctrat 


ORDER, 


W. A. Miller, “A Catholic Plan for a 
New Social Order,’ Social Action, [New 
York], 18 (February, 1951) 3-43. 
Well-informed, judicious 
ICP, as widely presented. 
Franz H. Mueller, “Heinrich Pesch and 
Solidarism,” Thought, 26 (Winter, 1951 
52) 485-500. Reprinted in Catholic Mind 
50 (October, 1952) 589-603. 

Mulcahy, S.J., The Economic 
Holt, New York, 1952, 


Richard E. 
of Heimrich Pesch, 
ix, 228 pp. 
Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., “The So 
cial Structural Order and European Eco- 
nomic Unity,” (translated by John \ 
Spielmans), 
(Milwaukee, Wis.], 
108-21. 


10 (September, 1952) 


Enterprise Level: 

Leo C. Brown, S.J., “Labor-Management 
Cooperation,” SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (May, 1951) 
211-26. 
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Co-management appears in several entries 
this bibliography. Readers of English 
find helpful the interpretations by L. 
Brown, J. F. Cronin, Quentin Lauer, 

10 observed its operation in Germany. 





Exchange 
1951) 


$ n F. Cronin, S.S., “Social 
loday,” SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (December, 
35-40. 


ternational Labor Conference, 35th Ses- 

Geneva, 1952. Report VI (a)2, Co- 

ration between Employers and lVorkers 

> Level of the Undertaking, Interna- 

~ Labour Office, Geneva, 1952, 82 pp. 

Proposed recommendations for coopera- 

tion, pp. 80-82. Useful to compare U.S 
iews therein expressed with others. 


Report VI, Cooperation between 

Authorities and Employers and 
ers Organtsations, International La- 
Geneva, 1951, 168 pp. 
Preliminary to Report VI (a)2, above. 
Land, S.J., “Working 
vard a Fuller Idea 
4 OCIAL ORDER, 2 (May, 


ur Office, 


Philip S. Together : 
of the Enterprise,’ 
1952) 227-38. 





Industrial 
(January, 


“Toward 
ORDER, 1 


ntin Lauer, S.J., 
no racy,” SOCIAI 


51) 11-2 
1uStry Level: 


Karl J. Alter, D.D., “The Industry Council 
System and the Church’s Program of So- 

; 1 Order,” Review of Social Economy, 10 
September, 1952) 97-108. 


lrich Baerwald, “The Labor Encycli- 
ils Today,’ Thought, 25 (Summer, 1951) 
465-86. Reprinted in Catholic Mind, 49 


October, 1951) 298-314. 


Kenneth E. Boulding, The Organizational 
lution, with Comment by Reinhold 
ebuhr, Harper, New York, 1953, ix, 280 


Boulding says easy opportunity accounts 
for rise of private organizations in U. S. 
Niebuhr argues need and natural devel- 
opment account for them. 





\ 


il Chamberlain, “The Organized Busi- 
America,” pp. 194-209 in Francis 
S. Doody, ed., Readings in Labor Eco- 
mics, Addison-Wesley Press, Cambridge, 
1950, 481 pp. 

ollective bargaining is the establish- 
i ment of a type of autonomous associa 
tion and “species of functional  self- 
government.” 


ess in 


hn R. Commons, The Economics of 
lective Action, Macmillan, New York, 
1950, xii, 414 pp. Ch. XVI, “Capital- 
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Labor Administration,” pp. 261-85; Ap- 
pendix II, “Letter of Paul Raushenbush 
on His Experience with the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission,” pp. 336-40. 


John F. Cronin, S.S., Catholic Social 
Principles, Bruce, Milwaukee, 1950, xxii, 
803 pp. Ch. 


VIII, “The Ideal Social 
Order,” pp. 


200-57. 
Martin P. Durkin, “The Industrial Re- 
lations Council of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry,” The Cooperator, 1 
(Decemt yer, 1952) 2. 3 


George G. Higgins, “Union Attitudes to 
wards Economic and Social Roles of the 
Modern State,” pp. 149-70, in George W. 
Brooks, et al., eds., Interpreting the Labor 
VWovement, Publication No. 9 Industrial 
Relations Research Association, Madison, 
Wisc., 1953, 207 pp. 

Sees philosophy of U. S 

minded.” 
Clark Kerr, “Governmental Wage Re 
straints: Their Limits and Use in a Mo 
bilized Economy,” pp. 14-30, tm L. Reed 
Tripp, ed., JRRA, Proceedings of Iourth 
Annual Meeting, Publication No. 8, 1952 
ix, 289 pp. 


Jacques Maritain, Man and the State 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1951, x, 219 pp. 
A pluralism which is not a usual treat- 
ment of VO, pp. 19-23 


Mulcahy, S.J., “The Peschian 
Value Paradox: a key to the Function of 
Vocational Groups,’ Revtew of Social 
Economy, 10 (March, 1952) 32-42. With 
comments by Franz H. Mueller and Mary 
Thomasine, O.P. 


Nell-Breuning, S.J., “The 


Richard E 


Oswald von 


Vocational Order and Monopoly,” (trans 
lated by Prof. Otto Donner), Review of 
Social : Economy, 9 (September, 1951) 
89-111 

Melvin W. Reder, The General Level of 
Wages, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1951, 
17 pp. 


Function of level of wages in overall 
operation of economy makes mandatory 
joint national discussion of principles of 
wage-making. 


Albert Rees, “Union Wage Policies,” pp 
130-48 in George W. Brooks, et al., eds., 
Interpreting the Labor Movement. (Full 
reference under George G. Higgins, 
above. ) 
Helpful for understanding developing 
instit ution of w age-makit ig in U. S 
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Walter P. Reuther, “Practical Aims and 
Purposes of American Labor,” pp. 64-74 
in The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 274 (March, 
1951). 
No suggestion of IC in list of union 
objectives. Stresses guaranteed annual 


wage. 
Josef Solterer, “Quadragesimo Anno: 
Schumpeter’s Alternative to the Omni- 


potent State,” Review of Social Economy, 
9 (March, 1951) 12-24. 

L. Reed Tripp, “The Union Role in In- 
dustry: Its Extent and Limits,” pp. 89- 
110, in George W. Brooks, et al., eds., 
Interpreting the Labor Movement. (Full 
reference under George G. Higgins, 
above.) 

L. Williams, The CJ.O. Industry Council 
Plan as an Approximation to Pius XI’s 


doctoral dissertation, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., 195], 
(Available only on microfilm.) 
Nattonal Level: 
Ernest Barker, “British Ideas of a Social 
Parliament,’ American Political Science 
Review, 44 (March, 1950) 14-23. 
Sees such a parliament as providing a 
forum of joint labor-management opin- 
ion, but not functioning so as to cause 
“devolution of the state’s job of making 
law.” See also his Principles of Social 
and Political Theory, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford, 1951, vi, 284 pp 
esp. 42-88. 
National Planning Association, Joint Plan 
ning by Americans in Agriculture, Busi- 
ness, Labor and the Professions, Report 
of 1951 Annual Meeting, National Plan- 
ning Association, Washington, D. C., 1951, 


Industries and Professions. Unpublished 37 pp. 
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Past, Present and Future 


Among the writers who have helped make SOCIAL ORDER 
what it is today, and among those who will contribute to its 
pages in the near future are experts from many lands and 
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Nationalization and Bishops 


The recent nationalization of the tin 
mines in Bolivia, owned chiefly by absentee 
non-Bolivian stockholders, while it drew 
protest from many sources, received an 
ndorsement from no less than the Arch- 
bishop of LaPaz. 

Commented Archbishop Isidore Ante- 
ana of the national capital: “We cannot 
but congratulate one another on the na- 
ionalization of the mines. This is a victory 

hich will form the basis for the growth 
of our country. It is an achievement of 
ereat statesmanship.” 

The prelate stated that Bolivian miners 
iad not received “just and humane com- 
pensation,” that there was no reason why 
local mines should profit other lands more 
than Bolivia, and that there should now 
me a “just, new and honorable manage- 
ent” with a “rightful distribution of the 

fits’ “to all the people, and not just to 

part of them.” 

Catholic news reports said further that 
some months before the government took 
over the mines, the Bishops there had is- 
sued a joint letter supporting nationaliza- 
tion. They wrote: “The Bolivian bishops 
vill decidedly support any social reform, 
however advanced it may be, provided it 
is in accord with Divine Law and the 

eachings of the Church.” 

Twenty-two years ago Pius XI’s Quaa- 

jesimo Anno gave a basis for the 
Bolivian bishops’ statements (nn.114-15), 
concerning “a certain kind of sovereignty 
over society which ownership has, contrary 
to all right, seized and usurped.” “. . 
Certain kinds of property, it is rightly 
contended, ought to be reserved to the 
state since they carry with them a dominat- 
ing power so great that it cannot without 
danger to the general welfare be entrusted 
to private individuals.” 


Unions Ask Buying Power 


Productivity in the U.S. increased 13.2 
per cent from 1949 to 1952, though real 
wages rose only seven per cent, according 
to a report prepared by research director 
Boris Shishkin for the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

This lag in purchasing power of workers 
must be corrected if industry is to continue 
to expand, A.F.L. leaders now contend. 
George Meany, for instance, predicts on 
the basis of the Shishkin report that if 
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workers’ wages remain at the present level, 
workers will not have enough to buy goods, 
markets will collapse, factories close and 
unemployment and depression will follow. 

Mr. Meany, after the recent meet of the 
A.F.L. executive council, called for A.F.L. 
efforts to hike wages now, since wage 
controls have been lifted for the first time 
in two years. 

Shishkin’s key points are these: 1. wages 
are not keeping pace with productivity; 2. 
increases in workers’ buying power are 
essential to sustain the total economy; 3. 
national production must expand to keep 
our growing workforce employed; 4. a 
gap is developing between production and 
demand ; living standards are rising too 
slowly; 6. a large potential market exists 
among lower income groups; and 7. work- 
ers’ wage income is the foundation of post- 
defense prosperity and stability. 


New Indian Developments 


Despite the pessimistic criticism of the 
liberal-humanist magazine Thought, the 
58th session of the Indian National Con- 
gress indicated sweeping agreement and 
unanimity on present policies of the Con- 
gress. 

More drastic and effective land-reform 
has got more support lately. Vinobhaiji 
Bhave has reached 500,000 acres in his 
campaign for voluntary reform, but im- 
patience is said to be mounting among the 
“have-nots.” 

Worthy of special note is the practically 
universal reaction to the announcement 
from the U.S. that Chester Bowles would 
no longer be ambassador. Mr. Bowles has 
done much to promote better understand- 
ing between his country and India. The 


later report that he may remain_ on 
brought much comment that the U.S. 
should “keep him in India. 


Great handicap comes to the work of 
promoting amity between the two nations 
through the policy of changing representa- 
tives and various consular officers from 
their posts about every two years. Few 
if any can thus learn the deep throb of 
custom and culture that beats in the heart 
of India. U.S.I.S. policies and programs 
often suffer through this practice, with a 
certain degree of misunderstanding as a 
consequence. 

T. Q. ENRIGHT 


Jamshedpur, India 
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Lay Apostolate—from Experience 


Father Bernard’s observations and eval- 
uations of the American lay apostolate 
(March, 1953, socrAL ORDER, p. 128) serve 
to confirm certain opinions of mine built 
up from three years’ experience in uni- 
versity-level student Catholic Action 
groups. I could not possibly improve on 
his characterization of many young apos- 
tles as “aloof and exclusive” in their “im- 
maturity and impulsiveness.” 

His point is well-taken that intensive 
training and continual growth in personal 
sanctity are absolutely essential for ef- 
fective Christian social action 

I could not conclude these personal ob- 
servations on the student apostolate with- 
out re-emphasizing, as he did, that the 
movement is still young in the U.S. The 
majority of American youths have not 
achieved a sense of personal responsibility 
to society, to Christ and His Church, be- 
cause they have never experienced the 
sting of social revolution and religious 
persecution so familiar to the youth of 
Europe. But give them time .. Much 
depends on the skillful leadership of the 
clergy for giving the proper direction to 
student activities without stifling them. 

Mary Jo Hutu 
St. Louis ° 


“The American Apostolate” hit a lot of 
nails on the head .... 
’ D. KNIGHT 
Spokane, Washington 
* 


From Former S.E.C. Counsel 
. . I enjoyed reading the two articles on 
the S.E.C. and the New York Stock Ex- 
change, respectively, in the February is- 
sue 
Louis Loss 
Harvard Law School 
Cambridge, Mass. 
« 
... “Justice in Stock Exchanges” was a 
highlight 
BELA Kovric 
Milwaukee * 
_ The articles which had to do with the 
Stock Exchange and investment were ex- 
cellent, and we appreciate such an able 
presentation of our industry. 
: G. KeIrH FuNstTon 
New York, N. Y. 
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Corrective 


We at the Newman Foundation find 
SOCIAL ORDER uniquely valuable for keep- 
ing up with the whole social field. It is 
especially helpful for our Catholic students 
in that field as a corrective of the one- 
sided presentations in the classroom. 


CHAPLAIN, NEWMAN FOUNDATION 
(Name and address withheld) 


Indispensable 


... You know it already, but there’s no 
harm in repeating that the excellent arti- 
cles in SOCIAL ORDER are practically indis- 
pensable in my work. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Louis University 


Japan’s Economic Problem 


I read Fr. Blewett’s article on the Jap 
anese economy (January, 1953, pp. 12-18) 
with a good deal of admiration. It is full 
of sympathy and understanding for the 
present position of the Japanese economy. 

It may be noted, however, that the eco- 
nomic position of Japan is more urgent 
and difficult even than his article indicates 
It seems to me that there is not much 
that can be done about its problem of 
over-population unless some of the coun- 
tries with more geographical space, par- 
ticularly Australia and the nations of 
South America, change their attitude to- 
wards immigration from Japan. Unless 
the population situation of Japan can be 
alleviated, it is hard to see how Japan can 
improve its economic position very much 
further. 

At the same time, it is certainly true, as 
Fr. Blewett clearly points out, that Japan 
must increase its foreign trade in order to 
live even at the minimum subsistence level. 
And as he also points out, since the pur- 
chasers of Japanese products today ar 
South Asian countries, it is essential to1 
Japan to maintain friendly relations with 
these countries. From this point of view, 
if from nothing else, the problem of war 
reparations must be solved satisfactorily 

The San Francisco treaty frankly recog- 
nized Japan’s inability to meet all the de 
mands for reparations from all the Allied 
Powers and simply stated that Japan 
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should immediately enter into negotiations 
vith the countries concerned in order to 
reach an agreement. It did not specify 
amount of reparations whatsoever. 
my opinion, it will be an additional 
burden for Japan to have to pay any rep- 
trations, at least in the immediate future. 
On the other hand, it may benefit Japan in 
the long run if Japan can establish friendly 
elations with Asian and Pacific countries 
the result of reparations payments and 
it can thereby expect to have greater 
trade with them and some friendly consid- 
ration for its population problem. 


ALBERT KEINOSUKE ANDO 
St. Louis 
e 


Calls Authors “Pro-Management” 


I'd like to join two ideas found in the 
\icKeon and Bernard pieces (March, 
1953, “New Capitalism vs. Old” and 

lhe American Apostolate’) and make a 
oint by referring to some recent articles. 

“Ours is the obligation to educate 

rkers as far as possible in the basic 
rinciples of a sound social philosophy,” 

mcluded Fr. William Smith in “The Duty 

Join a Union” (socraL ORDER, 2 [Novem- 
yer, 1952] 391). 

Why workers? Why not at least work- 

and employers? Or why not simply, 
bloyers? Many leaders engaged in social 
ction seem to despair of cracking the wall 

f ignorance and prejudice among man- 

ement and capital, a wall strongly built 
for many years by groups like the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers, the U.S. 
hamber of Commerce, Union League, 

hicago Tribune, Wall Street Journal, the 
papers generally (which only 
lately hired “labor editors”) and such. 

Your article by William Durbin cited 
Pius XI’s “certain precautions,” a slight 
araphrase of which sums up what I have 

mind: “The first and foremost is that 
side by side with these management [my 
insertion] associations there must always 
be groups which aim at giving their mem- 
bers a thorough religious and moral train- 
ng. That these in turn may impart to 
the management [again my change] asso- 
lations to which they belong the upright 
rit which should direct their entire con- 
duct.” If Durbin suggests such precau- 
tions for labor despite many good traits in 
many unions, I can suggest a_ parallel 
precaution for management to him, Fr. 
Smith, Henry Junckerstorff (“Co-manage- 
ment: a Trojan-horse”) and finally to Fr. 
\fcKeon (whose ideas and outlook in my 
pinion resemble those of Fr. Edward 
Keller of Notre Dame). 
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Come now, isn’t it a bit one-sided and 
unrealistic to focus on the unions in our 
effort? Your writers seem almost to éx- 
culpate management and overlook the 
bloody fact that the gains which Fr. Mc- 
Keon (and Fr. Keller) magnify were 
hardly served voluntarily to labor by an 
upright, just and public-spirited manage- 
ment and capital. 

I’d like to see some answer from your 
authors—and so should a lot of your read- 
ers. I believe it’s their duty to make the 
point clear. Would they go as far as Fr. 
Bernard in suggesting that a management 
form of A.C.T.U. “infiltrate” N.A.M. and 
others? 

THOMAS J. CoyLe 
Chicago 
® 


Co-Management 


SOCIAL ORDER has performed a long-need- 
ed and valued service in giving its readers 
Dr. Henry Junckerstorff’s ‘“Co-manage- 
ment: A Trojan Horse” (January, 1953, 
pp. 19-23). This well-informed and pene- 
trating discussion brings to its support the 
full weight of Catholic social teaching on 
the whole co-determination issue in Ger- 
many and on economic co-management 
wherever it may come to the fore. 

The current symposium on German co 
determination should serve to set forth the 
nature of the basic issue and to point up 
the Holy See’s clearcut declarations against 
economic co-management. If so, the sym- 
posium—insofar as the Church’s firm po- 
sition is concerned—will prove a_ timely 
and significant contribution. 

Unfortunately—though, I’m sure, inad- 
vertently—the brief editorial item on page 
1 tended to obscure Dr. Junckerstorff’s 
basic thesis. The issues before us are too 
important to warrant any misunderstanding 
of the vital gap between partial or limited 
co-management which does not encroach 
upon the rights of ownership and economic 
or Trojan Horse, co-management, which 
plainly usurps the essential functions of 
management and therefore of private own 
ership, 

Limited co-management is confined gen- 
erally to those areas which involve em- 
ployment conditions and social questions 
within the plant, those as a rule which are 
the subject of collective bargaining and 
would extend to freely negotiated manage 
ment-sharing, such as “production” com 
mittees. 

On the other hand, co-management 
which, either through overwhelming labor 
pressure or state power, gives labor a 
voice in or a veto over economic decision 
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(the core of management's basic function) 
can be clearly established as a revolution- 
ary Soviet-inspired idea. As Professor 
Junckerstorff observes, it puts us “on the 
way to collectivism” and the dissolution 
of private ownership. 

To assure a clear distinction, therefore, 
it seems no longer to be a safe course to 
use the term “co-management” in a gen- 
eral sense, as was done in the editorial 
item about the Junckerstorff article. For 
example, the item said: “None of [his] 
misgivings about the feasibility of co-man- 
agement in the concrete situation of pres- 
ent-day European industrial society 
conflicts with the growing acceptance of 
the principle of co-management.” 

Catholic social teaching and the Holy 
See in its recent declarations does make a 
distinction. As the late Msgr. John A. 
Ryan held: “...as a rule, sharing in 
management does not and should not in- 
clude either the commercial or financial 
operations of a business.” Nowhere does 
Leo XIII suggest a full labor-management 
partnership. In 1895, after Rerum Novar- 
um, the distinguished Jesuit moral theo- 
logian, Father Lemkuhl, wrote this: “The 
conception of the relations between em- 
ployer and employee as necessarily a rela- 
tion of equality and partnership is utterly 
devoid of a solid foundation.” 

In Quadragestmo Anno, notice the care- 
ful limiting phrases :‘* We deem it advisable 
that the wage-contract should, when pos- 
sible, be modified somewhat by a contract 
of partnership ... In this way, wage- 
earners are made sharers in some sort in 
the ownership, or the management, or the 
profits.” (Italics inserted.) 

Perhaps it should be pointed out that a 
misleading understatement occurs in the 
January editorial item, which says this: 
“The Holy See has several times in recent 
months made it clear that it has serious 
misgivings about any measures towards 
co-management which jeopardize the hu- 
man person by undermining the right to 
private property.” A more exact com- 
ment on the Holy Father’s radio address 
to Austrian Catholics, Sept. 14, 1952, 
would justify this rephrasing: “The Holy 
; . has seriously refused to sanction 
any measures towards economic co-man- 
agement because they jeopardize the human 
person by undermining the right to private 
property.” 

Pope Pius XII in his September 14 
message to Austria made that rather clear. 
He put his finger on the questions now 
“coming to the fore” in the social dispute 
as: 1. “The overcoming of the class strug- 
gle through an organized coordination of 
employer and employee, for class struggle 
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can never be a goal of Catholic social 
teaching;” and 2. “. . . the protection of 
the individual and of the family against the 
vortex which threatens to draw them into 
an all-embracing socialization, at the end 
of which looms the very real nightmare 
of ‘Leviathan” The Church will conduct 
the fight to the utmost, because the highest 
things are at stake: human dignity, and 
the salvation of the soul.” 

Immediately, Pius XII went on: 

“It is for this reason that Catholic social 
teaching, beside other things, so emphat 
ically champions the right of the individual 
to own property. Herein also lies the 
deeper motives why the pontiffs of the so 
cial encyclicals and also We Ourselves 
have declined to deduce, directly or indi 
rectly, from the labor contract the right of 
the employee to participate in the owner 
ship of the operating capital, and its corol 
lary, the right of the worker to participate 
in decisions concerning operations of the 
plant (Mitbestimmung). 

“This had to be dented because behind 
this question there stands that greater 
problem—the right of the individual and 
of the family to own property, which stems 
immediately from the human person. It is 
a right of personal dignity; a right, to b 
sure, accompanied by soctal obligations: a 
right, however, and not merely a social 
function, 

“We feel compelled to exhort you and 
all other Catholics anew, to th 
clearly defined line of Catholic social 
teaching from the very beginning of the 
new dispute, without deviating to the right 
or the left. A deviation from that line, 
even if only by a few degrees may at first 
seem inconsequential. In the long run, 
however, tt would lead dangerously astray 
from the right path and bring fateful con 
sequences. Calm thinking, self control, 
steadfastness in the face of temptations 
from either extreme must, then, be a 
watchword of the hour.” (Italics inserted. ) 

It must be remembered that when the 
Holy Father spoke in these unequivocal 
and forceful terms, he did so at a time 
when economic co-determination was an 
issue at white heat in Austria, the Ruhr 
and other places. From these firm ex- 
pressions, it seems clear where we as 
Catholics and defenders of the human per- 
son and the right of property ownership 
will take our stand when the economi 
barricades—socialist-built or otherwise 
are up as they now are in Germany and 
soon may be across Europe. The class- 
struggle barricades are being thrown up 
by economic co-management. 

NATHANIEL WOODHULL 
Weehawken, N. J. 
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